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Environment  Views  is  published  quarterly  by  Al- 
berta Environment.  Each  issue  deals  with  a  spe- 
cific topic  from  various  viewpoints  with  the  aim 
of  increasing  awareness  of  environmental  issues 
among  Albertans.  Environment  Views  is  directed 
by  an  independent  board  with  representation 
from  environmental  groups,  government  and 
industry.  The  views  expressed  by  the  publica- 
tion are  not  necessarily  those  of  Alberta  Environ- 
ment. 

Subscriptions  are  free  and  can  be  obtained  by- 
mailing  the  enclosed  card.  When  notifying  Envi- 
ronment Views  of  a  change  of  address,  please 
quote  the  subscription  number  on  your  mailing 
label. 

Permission  to  reproduce  any  part  of  this  pub- 
lication for  commercial  purposes  should  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the  address  below.  Reproduc- 
tion for  other  purposes  should  credit  this  publi- 
cation. 


Letters  to  the  editor  are  welcomed,  and  should 
be  sent  to  the  editor, 
Environment  ]/iezvs 

Alberta  Environment  Communications  Branch 
Main  floor,  Oxbridge  Place  9820  -  106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  2J6 
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Researcher:  Lynn  Zwicky 
Editorial  Board:  Jim  Dau,  director  of  commu- 
nications, Alberta  Environment;  Dave  Dodge, 
Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness  Society;  Nor- 
man Elliott,  public  affairs  director,  Canadian 
Petroleum  Association,  Calgary;  David  McCoy, 
environmental  scientist,  Canterra  Energy  Ltd., 
Calgary;  Hugh  Phillips,  executive  director 
S.E.E.D.S.  Foundation;  Kim  Sanderson,  Can- 
adian Society  of  Environmental  Biologists; 
David  Spink,  head  of  the  municipal  engineering 
branch,  standards  and  approvals  division,  Al- 


berta Environment;  Ron  Tatasciore,  EDA  Col- 
laborative Inc.,  Landscape  Architects;  and  Bob 
Westbury,  assistant  vice-president,  TransAlta 
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We  all  Have  a  Role 


CANADIANA 

APR  1  2  1989 


Alter  the  gloomy  tacts 
and  figures  of  last 
issue's  look  at  our 
changing  atmosphere, 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  put 
together  this  issue  of 
Environment  Views,  The 
Environment  is  Even  one's 
Business.  The  whole  issue 
explores  the  theme  of  turning 
commitment  into  action,  a 
theme  you  may  have  reflected 
on  in  mid-February  when  the 
Worldwatch  Institute  released 
its  State  of  the  World  1989 
report  (Penguin  Canada 
$12.95).  Not  that  the  state  of 
the  world  is  all  that  cheery  a 
topic: 

"The  looming  threats  we 
now  face  .  .  .  have  so  much 
momentum  that  unless  action 
begins  now  to  reverse  them, 
they  will  inevitably  lead  to 
paralysingly  costly  economic 
consequences  and  the 
collapse  of  social  and 
political  institutions,"  says 
the  report. 

But  more  than  just 
bemoaning  the  dangers 
ahead,  Worldwatch  offered  a 
global  prescription  for  what 
ails  us  (as  reported  in  a 
Southam  news  Service 
summary  of  the  report): 


•Slowing  global  warming 
by  boosting  energy 
efficiency,  abandoning 
nuclear  power  and  imposing 
a  25-cent-a-litre  tax  on 
gasoline. 

•  Reversing  deforestation 
by  planting  billions  of  new 
trees  every  year. 

•  Averting  famine  in  the 
Third  World  by  engineering 
new  food  crops,  halting  soil 
erosion  and  convincing 
North  Americans  to  eat  less 
beef. 

•  "Slamming  the 
emergency  brake"  on 
population  growth  through 
the  types  of  programs  used 
in  Japan  and  China,  which 
employ  a  combination  of 
incentives  and  penalties  to 


limit  family  size.  One  of  the 
authors  of  the  report  is 
quoted  as  saying  the  assault 
on  population  growth 
(cutting  Third  World  growth 
rates  in  half  by  2000)  is  the 
"most  ambitious 
recommendation"  of  the 
report. 

Worldwatch  acknowledges 
that  international  action  on 
this  ambitious  scale  will  not 
be  easy.  What  is  needed  is  a 
mobilization  on  a  world  scale 
similar  to  the  Allied  "war 
effort"  of  the  Second  World 
War.  "But  climate  change, 
ozone  depletion,  population 
growth  and  soil  erosion  are 
gradual  processes  and 
therefore  difficult  to  mobilize 
aaainst." 


What  is  needed  is  massive 
social  change  and 
considerable  daring  on  the 
part  of  politicians  and 
decision-makers  all  over  the 
world. 

As  the  stories  in  this  issue 
demonstrate,  we  each  have  a 
role  to  play.  Or  rather,  we 
each  have  several  roles  to 
play.  On  the  front  lines,  we 
can  temper  our  own  impact 
on  the  earth  by  "watching 
what  we  buy  and  how  we  get 
rid  of  it"  and  by  conserving 
energy,  soil  and  water. 
Equally  important,  we  can 
make  our  voices  heard  as 
individuals  or  members  of 
advocacy  groups.  In  recent 
polls,  Canadians  have  said 
they  are  willing  to  make 
economic  sacrifices  now  in 
order  to  safeguard  their 
children's  future.  We  have  to 
speak  out  now,  to  let  the 
politicians  know  that  we 
support  sustainable 
development  that  considers 
the  environment  first. 


The  editor  of  Environment  Views. 
Maryhelen  Vicars,  is  a  freelance 
writer  and  editor  based  in 
Edmonton. 
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AROUND  THE  PROVINCE  by  Shirley  Serviss 


Habitat  Enhancement  in  the  Hanna  Area 


The  provision  of  artificial 
nests  is  solving  a 
housing  shortage  for 
ferruginous  hawks  in 
southern  Alberta. 

Ferruginous  hawks  are 
considered  a  threatened 
species  in  Canada  because  of 
lack  of  habitat.  This  is 
particularly  a  problem  on  the 
prairies  where  there  are  few 
trees  and  strong  winds.  The 
hawks  nest  on  level  ground 
where  they  are  prey  to 
coyotes  and  badgers  or  nest 
in  trees  that  are  too 
unsubstantial  to  hold  them. 

"There  is  a  high  mortality 
rate  of  eggs  and  young 
hawks,"  reports  Josef 
Schmutz,  a  wildlife 
researcher  from  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan. 


£    Providing  artificial  nests 
5  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
effective  solution.  Wire 
baskets  are  fastened  to  trees 
that  are  too  small  to  support 
natural  bird  nests.  In  the 
absence  of  trees,  platforms 
on  poles  are  erected  to 


provide  a  base  for  nesting. 

In  the  fall  of  1987,  Alberta 
Power's  steel  transmission 
towers  were  pressed  into 
service  as  surrogate  trees. 
Twelve  of  the  16  artificial 
nests  attached  to 
transmission  towers  were 
used  for  nesting  by 
ferruginous  hawks  in  1988.  A 
total  of  15  young  were  raised 
on  these  platforms.  This  75 
per  cent  occupancy  rate  in 
the  first  season  was  greater 
than  expected,  reports  Dr. 
Schmutz. 

The  program  of  providing 
artificial  nests  has  been 
underway  in  the  Hanna  area 
since  1975,  but  has  recently 
"taken  off,  according  to  Dr. 
Schmutz.  Local  landowners 
have  participated  in  putting 


up  platforms  and  baskets, 
and  in  1987,  the  4H  clubs  got 
involved.  Artificial  nests  are 
now  being  provided  in  other 
areas  of  the  province, 
including  Brooks.  Gem  and 
Pakovvki  Lake. 

Ferruginous  hawks  are  not 
the  only  species  to  benefit 
from  the  program.  The  nests 
are  also  used  by  other  birds 
of  prey,  ducks  and  Canada 
geese,  reports  Dave  Moore,  a 
biologist  with  Alberta  Fish 
and  Wildlife. 

"The  nearer  the  nests  are 
to  a  water  source,  the  better 
accepted  they  are  by  ducks 
and  geese."  Moore  says. 

He  describes  it  as  a  "very 
interesting  and  worthwhile 
project  in  terms  of  habitat 
enhancement". 


The  Earth 


Community  Composting  Project 


Ever  wondered  where  to 
buy  recycled  computer 
paper,  biodegradable  home- 
cleaning  products  or  coffee 
filters  that  can  be  rinsed  off 
rather  than  thrown  away? 
The  Environmental  Resource 
Centre  in  Edmonton  is 
turning  its  main  floor  into  a 
store  for  environmentally- 
friendly  products. 

The  Earth  Care  Store  is 
slated  to  open  the  beginning 
of  March. 

Free  resource  material  on 
how  to  make  your  home 
energy  efficient  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  services 
provided. 

Energy-efficiency  and 
water  conservation  products, 
such  as  flow  restrictors  for 
showerheads  and  toilet  dams, 
will  be  available  for 
purchase. 
The  store  will  carry  a 


variety  of  recycled  paper 
products  including  greeting 
cards,  gift  wrap,  stationery, 
office  supply  paper  and 
books  on  conservation  and 
recycling. 

T-shirts,  buttons,  and 
posters  produced  by  the 
Wilderness  Wildlife 
Association  of  B.C.  will  also 
be  sold. 

Mail  order  service  is  not 
an  option  at  the  moment,  but 
is  being  considered  for  the 
future.  However,  anyone  is 
welcome  to  write  or  phone 
for  information  on  energy 
conservation.  The  address  is: 

Environment  Resource 

Centre, 
10511  Saskatchewan  Drive, 
Edmonton,  Alberta T6E4S1 
Telephone:  433-8711. 


Separating  potato  peelings 
from  the  rest  of  the 
garbage  is  just  a  normal  part 
of  life  in  Ryley. 

A  community  composting 
project,  started  in  June,  1987, 
has  met  with  tremendous 
success.  At  least  95  per  cent 
of  the  residents  were 
involved  right  at  the  start  of 
the  project  and  interest  has 
remained  high,  according  to 
Ryley  secretary/treasurer 
Sheila  Fitt. 

Two  large  mascots  — 
Captain  Compost  and  Mrs. 
Compost  —  are  used  to 
maintain  awareness  of  the 
project. 

Residents  of  Ryley  are 
provided  with  a  small 
garbage  can  for  use  inside  to 
collect  such  things  as 
vegetable  peelings,  eggshells 
and  coffee  grounds  and  a 
large  outside  can  for  weeds 


and  grass  clippings. 

The  village  of  Ryley  does 
two  separate  collections  — 
one  for  the  regular  garbage 
and  one  for  the  organic 
material.  The  latter  is  taken 
to  a  site  near  town  where  it 
is  turned  into  compost. 

"Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
garbage  that  would  be  going 
into  our  landfill  site  is  going 
into  our  compost  heap 
instead."  Fitt  reports. 

The  process  is  done  in  as 
natural  a  state  as  possible  — 
out  in  the  open,  as  local 
farmers  have  been  doing  tor 
years,  says  Ike  Bryldt  of 
Myrnam  Institute  of 
Consultants  —  the  group 
contracted  by  the  Town  of 
Ryley  to  operate  the  project. 

"It  is  fairly  primitive,  but 
fairly  effective."  he  says. 
"The  major  difficulty  is 
controlling  the  compost  for 
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temperature  and  moisture." 

People  from  all  over  North 
America  have  come  to  visit 
the  project  —  which  Bryldt 
says  is  probably  the  largest 
compost  site  in  Canada. 

Various  experiments  are 
being  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  year  vegetables  grown 
in  the  compost  will  be  tested 
for  nutrients  and  chemical 
levels. 


There  are  plans  to  bag  and 
sell  the  composted  material 
in  the  future,  but  last  fall 
Ryley  residents  were  invited 
to  help  themselves  to  the  30 
tonnes  of  compost.  They 
filled  up  their  buckets  or 
half-ton  trucks  and  hauled 
most  of  it  away  to  nourish 
gardens  or  houseplants. 

"Composted  material  is  so 
much  better  than  the 
sterilized  dirt  you  can  buy  in 
the  store."  says  Bryldt. 


Initial  funding  for  the 
project  was  provided  through 
the  Alberta  Environment 
Recycling  Branch  resource 
recovery  grant  program. 
Ongoing  operational  funding 
is  still  being  provided  by 
Alberta  Environment,  but  the 
object  is  to  become  self- 
sufficient  and  provide 
employment  opportunities 
for  local  people.  Bryldt 
anticipates  this  goal  should 
be  possible  to  achieve  by  the 


end  of  this  year  or  the 
beginning  of  next. 

"This  year  is  going  to  be  a 
banner  year  for  composting 
in  Ryley  and  we're  excited 
about  it,"  Bryldt  says.  He 
expects  to  put  100  tonnes 
through  in  compost  this  year. 

'We  hope  to  expand  to 
Tofield  and  Holden  because 
we  don't  have  enough 
narbaiie  in  Ryley,"  he  notes. 


r 


Luscar  Wins  Reclamation  Award 


Forestburg  Collieries,  a 
division  of  Luscar  Ltd., 
received  the  first  Alberta 
Chamber  of  Resources 
Reclamation  Award  at  a 
banquet  in  Edmonton  on 
January  27,  in  recognition  of 
its  efforts  at  the  Paintearth 
Mine,  where  land 
reclamation  is  an  integral 
part  of  operations. 

The  reclamation  awards 
were  established  "to  honour 
corporations  who  have  done 
exceptional  work  in  the 
reclamation  field  and  thereby 


encourage  others  to  follow 
their  fine  example,"  says 
Donald  Currie,  managing 
director. 

The  Paintearth  Mine  is 
located  160  km  southeast  of 
Edmonton  and  provides  coal 
to  the  Battle  River 
Generating  Station.  Annual 
production  ranges  up  to 
about  two  million  tonnes  per 
year  depending  on  demand. 

Operations  at  the 
Paintearth  Mine  are  planned 
and  designed  with 
reclamation  objectives  in 


_ 


mind,  Currie  says  —  from 
the  selective  removal  and 
replacement  of  topsoil  and 
subsoil  through  to 
recontouring  the  mined  land 
and  revegetation  to  blend  in 
with  the  adjacent  landscape 
and  facilitate  farming. 


"To  achieve  this  success 
requires  commitment, 
dedication  of  resources  and 
innovative  thinking."  says 
John  King,  director  of 
Alberta  Land  Reclamation 
Division. 

Two  citations  were  also 
awarded.  Alberta  Energy 
Company  was  recognized  for 
innovation  in  frozen  soil 
reclamation.  Lafarge 
Construction  Materials 
received  acknowledgement 
for  its  overall  commitment  to 
reclamation. 


The  slides  are  colorful,  but 
the  message  is  bleak. 
"Ozone  depletion  is  a 
global  reality.  It  must  be  a 
global  concern,"  says  a  new 
slide-tape  presentation. 
Ozone  Alert.  It  outlines  how 
and  why  the  earth's  ozone 
layer  is  being  broken  down, 
and  urges  all  of  us  — 
industry,  government,  and 
individual  consumers  —  to 
take  steps  to  keep  the 
destruction  from  becoming 
worse. 

This  vulnerable  layer  of 
the  earth's  stratosphere  is 
made  up  of  ozone,  a  layer  of 
gas  which  prevents 
dangerous  ultraviolet 
radiation  from  reaching  the 
earth's  surface. 


But  the  ozone  molecules 
(each  composed  of  three 
oxygen  atoms)  are  being 
broken  up  by  chlorine 
migrating  from  the  earth's 
surface.  The  major  culprits 
implicated  in  this  process  are 
chorofluorocarbons  (CFCs), 
man-made  compounds  used 
as  coolants,  foaming  agents, 
aerosol  propellants  and 
solvents. 

The  breakup  of  the  ozone 
layer  is  dangerous  for 
humans,  increasing  our  risk 
of  skin  cancer.  It  is  also 
harmful  to  plant  life  and 
plankton. 

The  slide  tape  production 
outlines  the  many  common 
products  that  are 
manufactured  with  or  contain 


CFCs:  everything  from  foam 
cushions  and  foam  insulation 
to  refrigerator  coolants  and 
dry-cleaning  solvents. 
Although  Canada  has  banned 
the  use  of  CFCs  in  some 
aerosol  products,  aerosols 
still  account  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  CFC  use  worldwide. 

The  program  stresses  that, 
even  if  worldwide  production 
were  halted  immediately,  the 
chlorine  atoms  already  in  the 
stratosphere  would  continue 
breaking  down  the  ozone 
layer  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

The  presentation  uses  its 
short  eight  minutes  to 
present  a  compelling  case  for 
concern. 

Ozone  Alert  was  produced 
by  Friends  of  the  Earth,  with 
assistance  from  Environment 
Canada.  You  can  borrow  it 
from  the  Environment 


Resource  Centre  at  10511 
Saskatchewan  Drive  in 
Edmonton.  (Telephone 
403-433-8711). 

—  Alice  Major 


Cleaning  up  the 
environment  may 
seem  like  a  very  daunting 
task,  but  it  can  start  right  in 
your  community.  Pitch-in 
Week.  May  1  to  7.  provides 
an  opportunity  for  schools 
and  organizations  to 
undertake  local  projects  to 
clean  up  their  little  corner  of 
the  world. 

"Do  your  part"  is  the 
theme  of  this  year's 
campaign  —  which  promises 
Continued  on  back  cover 
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Gail  Helgason 

HOW  CAN  WE 

Make  a  Difference? 


Speaking  out  effectively  about  issues  that  matter. 


One  day  last  winter,  two  residents  of 
Swan  Hills  came  across  a  tent  on 
a  frozen  lake  used  by  ice  fisher- 
men. Tin  cans,  fish  entrails  and 
other  litter  surrounded  the  area. 

"When  the  ice  melted,  this  garbage  would 
have  added  to  lake  pollution,"  says  Peter 
Kearns,  an  oil  and  gas  technician  long  ac- 
tive in  environmental  conservation  and  pro- 
tection in  the  Swan  Hills  area. 

"So  the  men  shovelled  all  the  debris  and 
garbage  inside  the  tent  and  left  a  note  to  the 
owners  that  they  were  expected  to  clean  up 
the  mess." 

Kearns,  an  executive  member  of  the  Swan 
Hills  Outdoor  Recreation  Club,  says  this  is 


"Educating  people,  and 

talking  among 
yourselves,  can  really 
make  a  difference." 


the  kind  of  individual  action  the  group  en- 
courages: "A  lot  of  our  club  members  police 
this  area.  In  fact,  we  all  do." 

No  stranger  to  the  power  of  individual  ac- 
tion, the  42-year-old  Kearns  served  for 


several  years  as  chairman  of  the  Swan  Hills 
Special  Wastes  Liaison  Committee.  He 
helped  spearhead  the  move  for  stiff  en- 
vironmental controls  at  the  Alberta  Special 
Waste  Treatment  Centre  in  Swan  Hills. 

Kearns  says  he  supported  the  project  be- 
cause it  would  ensure  the  safe  destruction 
of  hazardous  wastes,  which  might  otherwise 
be  dumped  into  a  ditch  or  a  field. 

But  he  found  many  residents  confused, 
misinformed  and  fearful.  Merchants  in  one 
community,  for  example,  wanted  the  trucks 
containing  hazardous  goods  to  stop  on  main 
street.  Some  farmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  convinced  their  crops  would  become 
radio-active. 
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Local  concerns  had  an  impact  on  the 
planning  of  the  Alberta  Special  Waste 
Treatment  Centre  at  Swan  Hills. 

"The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  get  our- 
selves and  the  community  educated  about 
what  the  impact  of  this  project  would  be." 
says  Kearns.  "We  tried  to  get  a  lot  of  un- 
biased people  —  professors  from  the  univer- 
sity, for  example  —  to  speak  to  the  com- 
munity. 

"We  found  that  the  risk  was  not  from  the 
plant,  which  is  an  effective  way  to  dispose 
of  waste,  but  from  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  goods." 

Partly  through  the  concern  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  Swan  Hills,  "the  laws  on  trans 
portation  got  tightened." 

From  that  experience,  and  many  similar 
ones,  Kearns  believes  strongly  in  the  power 
of  informed  individuals  to  press  for  mean- 
ingful change  in  environmental  matters: 
"Educating  people,  and  talking  among  your- 
selves, can  really  make  a  difference." 

Kevin  van  Tighem.  a  36-year-old  Jasper 
resident,  is  another  Albertan  who  believes 
in  the  role  of  the  individual  to  spark  collec- 
tive action  for  environmental  protection. 

Yet  he  emphasizes  that  some  ways  of 
speaking  out  are  more  effective  than  others. 
Long  concerned  about  river  management  in 
Alberta,  he  decided  last  year  to  abandon 
"the  reactive  mode"  and  channel  his  energy 
in  another  direction. 


"It  occurred  to  me  to  look  to  the  future 
—  to  draw  in  people  who  care,  people  whose 
decisions  influence  rivers  .  .  .to  build  pub- 
lic involvement,"  says  the  land-use  chairman 
of  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Naturalists  and 
a  director  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Asso- 
ciation. "That  was  the  ultimate  individual 
empowerment,  I  guess." 

Van  Tighem's  idea  for  a  wide-ranging, 
multi-disciplinary  conference  caught  on  like 
prairie  fire  with  other  environmental  and 
wildlife  groups.  Over  300  individuals  and 
representatives  of  30  groups  from  across 
North  America  are  expected  to  attend  the 
conference.  Flowing  to  the  Future,  sched- 
uled for  May  at  the  University  of  Calgary. 

His  rules  of  thumb?  "Always  write  a  let- 
ter to  someone  who  does  something  good. 
And  don't  ever  complain  about  anything  un- 


less you  have  an  alternative." 

He  also  advises  individuals  to  make  use 
of  easy  access  routes  to  government.  The 
provincial  government's  RITE  line,  for  ex- 
ample, provides  free  long-distance  service 
to  regional  government  offices.  Anyone  can 
call  upandask  for  mailing  addresses  and  in- 
formation on  issues  they  are  concerned 
about.  And  you  don't  need  to  put  a  stamp 
on  an  envelope  to  write  to  your  MLA  or  MP. 
While  making  an  individual  voice  heard  in- 
formally on  environment  matters  can  be  a 
simple  matter  of  writing  a  letter,  formal 
avenues  of  involvement  can  be  more  difficult 
to  pursue. 

In  Alberta,  major  energy  projects  such  as 
hydroelectric  dams,  pipelines  and  sour  gas 
processing  plants  are  subject  to  formal  pub- 
lic reviews  by  the  Energy  Resources  Con- 
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servation  Board  (ERCB).  Anyone  has  a  legal 
right  to  participate  in  these  reviews.  Parties 
whose  property  is  affected  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  costs  of  lawyers,  expert  wit- 
nesses and  attendance  at  an  ERCB  hearing. 

About  100  public  hearings  are  conducted 
each  year,  out  of  11,000  to  12,000  resource 
applications. 

"In  10,900  cases,  the  landowner  is  satis- 
fied," says  Ed  Brushett,  head  of  the  board's 
Environmental  Protection  Department. 

If  the  ERCB  believes  an  application  would 
not  concern  anyone,  and  approves  it  without 
a  public  hearing,  affected  citizens  can  still 
apply  to  the  board  within  30  days  of  the  deci- 
sion. Interveners  may  also  apply  for  a  sec- 
ond hearing  if  they  obtain  new  evidence  to 
present  which  was  not  available  to  the  first 
hearing. 

In  cases  of  wide  public  interest,  the  ERCB 
may  also  call  a  pre-hearing  meeting  to  ex- 
plain procedures  to  be  followed  during  the 
hearing,  and  to  identify  and  often  narrow  the 
issues  to  be  considered. 

"We  frequently  go  out  and  discuss  with 
community  groups  how  a  hearing  can  best 
be  held,"  says  Jack  Bales,  head  of  com- 
munications for  the  ERCB. 

Several  years  ago.  Bales  and  Brushett 
visited  Washington,  DC,  Seattle,  Denver 
and  Ottawa  on  a  mission  to  study  approaches 
to  public  participation.  The  trip  resulted  in 
the  production  of  guidelines  for  the  sour  gas 
industry  which  are  currently  being  studied 
by  government,  industry  and  the  public. 

"That  has  caused  the  board  to  say  to  in- 
dustry: 'You  have  to  become  more  publicly 
involved,'"  says  Brushett.  "The  most  recent 
example  of  that  is  Shell,  Husky  and  Can- 
terra's  application  for  a  major  sour  gas  pro- 
cessing plant  in  the  Sundre-Caroline  area. 
This  is  resulting  in  exhaustive  public  par- 
ticipation hearings." 

The  public  also  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  special  inquiries  into  accidents  and 
spills.  Public  interest  groups  had  a  clear  im- 
pact at  the  inquiry  into  the  Lodgepole  sour 
gas  well  blowout,  raising  questions  and  con- 
cerns about  politics  and  practices  for  con- 
trolling oilfield  accidents  and  responding  to 
emergency  situations. 

"Their  concerns  and  reform  proposals 
were  reflected  in  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  inquiry  panel  for  improvement  of  pol- 
icy and  practices  of  government  and  indus- 
try," states  a  recent  article  in  Resource  News, 
published  by  the  Legal  Resource  Centre  at 
the  University  of  Alberta. 

Outside  of  energy-related  projects,  "there 
aren't  a  lot  of  formal  mechanisms  in  place 
for  involvement,"  notes  Donna  Tingley,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Environmental  Law 
Centre. 

Public  hearings  are  not  held  on  projects 


"Always  write  a  letter  to 

someone  who  does 
something  good.  And 

don't  ever  complain 
about  anything  unless 
you  have  an  alternative." 


involving  forestry  operations,  pulp  mills,  ir- 
rigation expansion  or  fertilizer  expansion, 
and  there  is  no  legal  right  to  call  for  such 
a  hearing.  However,  citizens  do  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  on  provincially- 
appointed  advisory  boards,  such  as  the  haz- 
ardous chemicals  advisory  committee  and 
the  fish  and  wildlife  advisory  committee. 

Members  of  special  interest  groups  and 
community  organizations,  ranging  from  the 
Alberta  Wilderness  Association  to  univer- 
sity women's  groups  and  farm  groups,  can 
also  make  their  views  known  to  government 
through  resolutions  and  legal  reform  briefs. 

"Any  member  of  the  public  can  initiate  a 
public  prosecution  if  they  believe  an  offence 
has  been  committed,"  adds  Tingley. 

Suncor  Inc.,  for  example,  was  recently 
prosecuted  for  pollution  of  the  Athabasca 
River,  in  a  private  prosecution  launched  by 
the  Fort  Mac  Kay  Indian  band. 

Yet  private  prosecutions  are  still  viewed 
by  many  as  a  costly  last  resort.  Many  con- 
cerned citizens  are  increasingly  looking  to 


an  environmental  bill  of  rights  to  provide  the 
public  with  a  more  meaningful  role  in  the 
protection  of  Canada's  environment. 

What  exactly  is  an  environmental  bill  of 
rights?  Although  environmentalists  do  not 
always  agree  on  the  fine  print,  most  hold  that 
such  a  bill  should  enshrine  an  individual's 
basic  statutory  right  to  a  healthy  environ- 
ment, and  affirm  that  the  environment  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  present  generation  for 
future  generations. 

The  "operative  rights"  under  such  a  bill 
would  give  every  person  the  right  to  sue  any 
other  person  for  breaking  an  environmen- 
tal law  or  causing  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. They  would  also  enshrine  the  right  of 
any  citizen  to  participate  in  decisions  affect- 
ing environmental  standards,  regulations 
and  permits,  which  are  often  made  by  ad- 
ministrative tribunals  without  a  legal  re- 
quirement to  involve  the  public. 

Such  a  bill  may  also  include  a  "shopping 
list"  of  procedural  mechanisms  to  imple- 
ment the  above  rights,  such  as  intervener 
funding  programs,  and  access  to  environ- 
mental information. 

"Essentially  it  would  be  ideal  if  every  in- 
dividual had  the  constitutional  right  to  en- 
vironmental quality."  explains  Paul  Mul- 
doon.  a  researcher  and  lawyer  with  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Environmental  Law 
and  Policy  in  Toronto. 

"But  the  courts  have  not  interpreted  the 
constitutional  right  to  a  healthy  environ- 
ment." 

The  idea  of  an  environmental  bill  of  rights 
has  been  around  since  the  70s.  Michigan 
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Getting  Started 


When  individuals  approach  en- 
vironmental activist  Martha 
Kostuch  with  a  concern  or 
worry,  they  have  often  had  no 
involvement  with  environmental  issues 
before  and  don't  know  where  to  begin. 

She  helps  them  develop  an  action  plan, 
define  the  problem,  define  their  con- 
cerns, determine  what  their  goal  is  and 
what  the  solutions  are.  Next  they  brain- 
storm the  actions  they  might  take.  These 
usually  fall  into  the  areas  of  legal  action, 
political  action  and  public  awareness.  Dr. 
Kostuch  helps  them  with  the  organiza- 
tional aspects  such  as  fundraising,  re- 
search, or  incorporation. 

She  helps  assess  the  skills  of  the  group 
—  determining  what  skills  have  to  be  dev- 
eloped or  brought  in.  Then  she  has  them 


draw  up  an  action  plan  and  assigns  tasks 
to  each  individual  (who  does  what  and 
w  hen).  Dr.  Kostuch  provides  direction 
on  who  to  contact  and  what  resources  are 
available. 

"Once  that  happens,  there's  no  holding 
them  back."  she  says.  "They  see  what 
they  can  do  and  find  out  they  can  do  it." 

People  don't  have  to  be  experts  to  get 
involved.  Community  residents  are  in  the 
best  position  to  make  recommendations 
on  decisions  affecting  their  future. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  peo- 
ple realize  is  that  they  can  make  a  dif- 
ference." Dr.  Kostuch  says. 

"When  they  are  finished  dealing  with 
their  issue,  they  are  usually  hooked  and 
want  to  get  involved  with  broader  issues." 

—  Shirley  Serviss 


passed  an  Environmental  Protection  Act  in 
1970.  Minnesota  followed  with  an  En- 
vironmental Rights  Act  the  following  year. 

In  Canada,  attempts  to  pass  an  en- 
vironmental bill  of  rights  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful at  the  federal  level.  However,  some 
success  has  been  achieved  at  the  provincial 
level  in  recent  years.  Seven  environmental 
rights  laws  have  been  introduced  (but  not 
passed)  in  provincial  legislatures,  including 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

In  Ontario,  Bill  13,  modelled  on  a  bill  first 
introduced  in  1979  by  the  Liberal  opposition, 
has  been  stalled  at  the  committee  stage  for 
a  year. 

"The  bill  establishes  clearly  that  people 
do  have  environmental  rights."  explains  Ruth 
Grier.  the  NDP  environment  critic  who  in- 
troduced the  private  member's  bill. 

"Most  people  are  surprised  to  find  out 
they  do  not  have  that  constitutional  right.  A 
bill  of  rights  makes  us  players  in  decisions 
regarding  the  environment.  It  makes  all  cit- 
izens inspectors." 

Yet  others  are  less  convinced  of  the  value 
of  an  environmental  bill  of  rights.  Many  fear 
that  such  a  bill  would  unleash  a  barrage  of 
frivolous  court  cases.  Others  point  out  that 
such  bills  have  not  resulted  in  dramatic 
strides  in  environmental  protection  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

A  study  of  Minnesota's  legislation  found 
that  cases  brought  to  court  under  the  bill  have 
been  relatively  minor.  It  cited  as  a  "serious 
shortcoming"  the  bill's  failure  to  establish 
general  standards  that  might  affect  govern- 
ment or  corporate  conduct.  The  study  also 
questioned  the  need  for  the  bill .  Most  of  the 
cases  brought  to  court  under  the  environ- 


ment bill  could  have  been  dealt  with  through 
other  existing  legislation. 

Grier,  however,  argues  that  frivolous  law- 
suits have  not  materialized  in  jurisdictions 
with  an  environmental  bill  of  rights.  Dur- 
ing its  first  five  years,  for  example,  the 
Michigan  act  was  invoked  in  only  120  ac- 
tions. In  Canada,  where  citizens  tend  not  to 
go  to  court  lightly,  she  expects  there  would 
be  even  less  tendency  to  misuse  an  environ- 
mental bill  of  rights. 

Grier  also  believes  that  such  a  bill,  by  its 
very  existence,  would  give  an  important 
message  to  both  the  public  and  industry:  "It 
can  speed  up  the  willingness  of  the  polluter 
to  clear  up  the  problem.  The  knowledge  that 
ordinary  citizens  can  act  is  going  to  mean 


that  polluters  will  pay  more  attention  to  their 
demands  for  environmental  protection." 

Yet  uncertainty  remains.  Says  Phil  Elder, 
professor  of  law  at  the  Faculty  of  Environ- 
mental Design  at  the  University  of  Calgary: 
"I  find  myself  extremely  ambivalent  about 
it.  There  are  pluses  and  minuses." 

Although  it  is  fairly  easy  to  acknowledge 
the  public's  right  to  environmental  protec- 
tion of  Crown  lands,  rivers  and  air,  the  issue 
becomes  murkier  when  individual  property 
rights  are  involved,  he  says:  "That's  a  tricky 
area.  Do  we  want  to  say  that  as  a  society,  we 
have  the  right  to  control  individual  pro- 
perty.'" 

The  risk,  he  says,  is  that  by  creating  vague 
rights,  the  courts  can  overturn  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Elder  also  notes  that  the  effectiveness  of 
an  environmental  bill  of  rights  depends  upon 
groups  or  individuals  being  determined 
enough  to  pursue  cases  in  court  —  a  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  prospect. 

"I  can't  believe  that  all  sorts  of  spon- 
taneous litigation  is  going  to  happen.  It's  too 
ad  hoc;  it  rests  too  much  on  the  indiv  idual." 

Moreover,  recent  literature  suggests  that 
negotiation  and  discussion  are  better  ways 
to  solve  conflict  over  environmental  issues. 

Tingley,  of  the  Environmental  Law  Cen- 
tre, says  it  is  difficult  to  sell  the  idea  of  a  bill 
of  rights,  because  "it  is  very  legalistic." 

Yet  she  believes  an  environmental  bill  of 
rights  should  be  implemented  at  the  provin- 
cial level:  "It's  not  going  to  turn  the  whole 
system  upside  down,  but  it  is  a  supplemen- 
tal tool  to  what  is  already  there. 


Gail  Helgason,  co-author  of  three  outdoor 
guidebooks  in  Alberta,  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 
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Shirley  Serviss 

ENVIRONMENT  GROUPS 

in  Action 


Stronger  advocacy,  less  confrontation. 


v 


Environmental  groups  in  Alberta  are 
coming  of  age.  You  are  more  like- 
ly to  see  environmentalists  in  con- 
ference rooms  with  engineers, 
developers  and  government  officials  than  on 
the  streets  carrying  placards. 

"We  used  to  be  seen  as  very  radical ,"  ad- 
mits environmental  activist  Martha  Kos- 
tuch.  "We  came  on  as  bulldozers,  but  that's 
not  the  case  now.  Environmentalists  have 
really  worked  hard  to  become  well  in- 
formed, reasonable  people  —  which  has 
helped  our  credibility  with  the  government 
and  the  public." 


The  Stony  Plain  Fish  and 
Game  Association  and 
Trans Alta  have  been 
working  together  to 
reclaim  the  Whitewood 
Mine  as  wildlife  habitat. 


Environmentalists  are  starting  to  recog- 
nize they  need  many  skills  as  advocates  — 
some  consultative  and  some  confronta- 
tional. "Our  preference  is  not  to  be  confron- 
tational —  but  we  are  prepared  to  be  when 
that  is  the  only  option  available,"  Dr. 
Kostuch  comments. 


"It  has  certainly  not  been  our  intention  to 
be  seen  as  the  enemy,"  she  says.  "We  have 
no  desire  to  fight  industry  and  government. 
We  would  prefer  to  all  come  out  winners." 

Doug  Mead,  an  environmental  scientist 
with  Shell  Canada,  says  most  environmen- 
tal groups  are  pragmatic  and  balanced  and 
try  to  be  constructive.  However,  there  are 
a  few  groups  who  take  a  position  and  refuse 
to  budge. 

"It  gets  them  a  lot  of  headlines  and  media 
attention,  and  they  feel  that  by  doing  so  they 
are  getting  a  lot  of  public  support,"  he  says. 
"But  in  the  end  it  is  self-defeating  —  it's 
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something  like  crying  wolf.  Eventually  they 
lose  their  credibility.  People  stop  listening." 

"But  environmental  groups  will  continue 
to  be  confrontational  until  government  and 
industry  and  environmental  groups  are  com- 
fortable with  each  other."  says  Lyle  Fuller- 
ton,  executive  director  of  the  Alberta  Fish 
and  Game  Association.  He  described  this 
as  natural  growing  pains.  "We're  all  new  to 
the  game  of  environmental  protection," 
Fullerton  notes. 

"The  traditional  way  to  do  things  in  this 
province  has  been  to  just  go  ahead  and  do 
it.  Now  environmental  groups  are  mobiliz- 
ing a  large  number  of  people  and  they  are 
starting  to  confront  government  and  industry 
and  ask  'is  there  any  way  we  can  do  this  bet- 
ter?" 

He  believes  there  is  significant  progress 
being  made  between  industry  and  en- 
vironmental groups.  TransAlta,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  Stony  Plain  Fish  and  Game 
Association  have  been  working  together  to 
reclaim  the  Whitewood  Mine  as  wildlife 
habitat. 

Dr.  Mead  agrees  that  there  has  been  a  lot 
more  negotiation  going  on  in  recent  years 
and  more  effort  on  the  part  of  companies  to 
talk  to  people  and  understand  the  issues 
before  they  go  ahead  with  planning  a  project. 

Shell  established  a  public  advisory  board 
for  its  new  Caroline  gas  development  pro- 
ject with  representatives  from  all  the  com- 
munities affected.  The  board  meets  every 
two  weeks  for  updates  and  to  air  community 
concerns.  A  regular  newsletter  is  published 
and  public  meetings  and  workshops  are  held 
to  explain  aspects  of  the  project  and  get 
feedback. 

"We're  trying  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can 
from  the  people  affected,"  Dr.  Mead  says. 
"We  want  to  minimize  the  environmental 
impact  and  the  land  use  conflicts,  and,  to  the 
extent  we  can  bend  and  modify,  we  do." 

It  is  not  possible  to  please  everyone.  But 
Dr.  Mead  believes  that  if  people  understand 
the  constraints  under  which  the  company 
must  work,  it  is  usually  possible  to  gain 
co-operation. 

This  is  not  always  the  case.  Shell  has  ex- 
perienced ongoing  controversy  with  its 
South  Castle  gas  project.  Development  drill- 
ing has  been  permitted  and  has  gone  ahead 
in  the  Waterton  area,  but  some  groups  have 
fought  it  tooth  and  nail. 

Concessions  have  been  made.  In  response 
to  concern  about  the  winter  and  spring 
bighorn  sheep  habitat.  Shell  monitored  the 
sheep  and  found  they  were  only  bothered  by 
helicopter  traffic.  So  they  stopped  using 
helicopters  in  the  area.  Shell  also  agreed  to 
build  a  gate  to  decrease  public  access  and 
the  resulting  problems  with  increased 
hunting. 


The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta  (addressed  by  Environment  Minister  Ian  Reid 
below:  a  meeting  of  its  public  advisory  committees,  below)  provides  a  forum 

for  public  opinion. 


Dr.  Mead  believes  that  if  a  company  con- 
ducts its  operations  properly  and  uses  pro- 
per mitigation  and  proper  construction 
techniques,  development  need  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  environmen- 
tal concerns. 

He  loses  patience  with  environmental 
groups  who  oppose  drilling  any  wells  at  any 
time  and  cautions  environmental  groups  to 
try  to  be  constructive  with  their  criticism. 

"Try  to  learn  what  the  industrial  proposal 
is  all  about,  rather  than  jumping  to  conclu- 
sions. Surely  there  are  alternate  ways  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  achieve  the  aims  of  both 


groups,"  he  suggests. 

"We  can't  just  halt  all  drilling,  but  we  can 
conduct  our  business  with  a  minimum  of 
disturbance  if  we  know  in  advance  what  the 
concerns  are,"  he  says. 

Public  awareness  of  environmental  issues 
is  increasing.  There  is  a  growing  concern 
about  environmental  protection  which  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  by  industry  or 
government. 

Alberta  Environment's  mandate  was 
changed  in  April  1987  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  protect 
and  enhance  Alberta's  environment.  The 
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transfer  of  responsibilities  for  such  things  as 
dam  building  to  Public  Works  should  allow 
the  department  to  be  more  of  an  advocate 
for  the  environment  than  a  developer.  The 
recent  task  force  on  environment  and  en- 
forcement reflects  the  intent  of  the  depart- 
ment to  work  in  a  proactive  capacity  with 
environmental  groups. 

"We  are  open  to  looking  at  new  and  bet- 
ter ways  of  doing  business,"  says  John  Shires, 
head  of  the  community  affairs  branch,  En- 
vironmental Assessment  Division  of  Alberta 
Environment. 

Shires  believes  it  is  vital  that  government 
departments  accept  environmental  groups 
and  recognize  the  importance  of  advocacy 
groups.  "The  decisions  that  we  make  as  a 
government  will  affect  the  quality  of  life  in 
communities  for  generations.  It  is  essential 
that  we  keep  people  informed  and  listen 
carefully  to  what  they  have  to  say" 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  public 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  en- 
vironmental policies  and  guidelines  before 
they  are  adopted.  In  fact.  Shires  notes  that 
a  process  for  public  involvement  has  been 
in  place  for  at  least  10  years. 

"We  attempt  to  involve  the  broadest  range 
of  public  interests  in  our  consultative  efforts 
whenever  we  undertake  a  program  or  study," 
Shires  says.  "We  try  to  ensure  that  there  are 
opportunities  for  individuals  as  well  as  ad- 
vocacy groups  to  be  involved."  For  envir- 
onmental groups  to  be  effective  advocates 
they  need  money,  manpower  and  access  to 
decision  makers. 


Funding  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems, 
says  Martha  Kostuch,  who  speaks  from  ex- 
perience. The  Drayton  Valley  veterinarian 
is  currently  on  the  provincial  executive  of 
the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
vice-president  of  Friends  of  the  Oldman 
River  and  president  of  ALERT  (Alberta 
League  for  Environmentally  Responsible 
Tourism). 

Organizations  looking  after  the  environ- 
ment need  staff,  office  space  and  money  for 
operating  costs.  Without  adequate  re- 


Public  awareness  and 
concern  about 
environmental  issues  in 
Canada  is  higher  than  in 
the  United  States,  but 
funding  is  lower. 


sources,  environmental  groups  are  ham- 
strung. They  don't  have  the  money  to  recruit 
volunteers  or  hire  staff  to  keep  up  with 
developments  in  environmental  issues.  They 
can't  afford  to  do  their  own  studies  and 
reports  and  have  to  rely  on  information 
generated  by  government  and  industry. 

"We  are  forced  to  concentrate  our  limited 
resources  on  particular  issues  and  create 


crises  to  catch  the  public  eye  and  the  atten- 
tion of  decision-makers,"  says  Ray 
Rasmussen.  who  sits  on  the  boards  of  a 
number  of  environmental  groups.  He  be- 
lieves this  contributes  to  an  'us  against  them' 
dichotomy  that  is  confrontational  and  less 
constructive  than  it  could  be. 

There  are  several  possible  sources  for 
funding.  Door-to-door  fundraising.  mail- 
outs  and  grants  from  foundations  are  op- 
tions, but  many  environmental  groups  don't 
qualify  for  charitable  status  because  of  their 
political  activities.  Some,  like  the  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  have  a  broad  enough 
base  of  support  that  they  can  operate  a  half- 
million  dollar  budget  on  membership  fees 
and  corporate  sponsorships. 

Executive  director  Lyle  Fullerton  believes 
the  public  has  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  en- 
vironmental protection.  "The  public  has  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  viable  groups  to  monitor 
what  government  and  industry  are  doing  and 
to  provide  the  information  government  and 
industry  need,"  he  says. 

Public  awareness  and  concern  about  en- 
vironmental issues  in  Canada  is  higher  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  funding  is  lower, 
according  to  Dianne  Pachal.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association. 

"Canadians  expect  the  government  is  tak- 
ing proper  care  of  the  environment,"  she 
says.  "They  are  paying  their  tax  dollars  in 
blind  trust  —  assuming  that  the  government 
is  protecting  their  wilderness  areas  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  but  it's  not  hap- 
pening." 

Dr.  Rasmussen  believes  it  is  a  "democratic 
responsibility"  of  government  to  fund  en- 
vironmental advocacy  groups  to  ensure 
balanced  information  and  decision-making 
on  environmental  issues.  He  says  those  who 
represent  the  other  side  of  the  equation  — 
industry  —  have  a  lot  more  money  to  lobby 
the  government  and  the  public  with  their 
point  of  view. 

An  example  is  the  Sunshine  ski  area  dev- 
eloper who  offered  to  fly  reporters  there  to 
a  press  conference.  Dr.  Rasmussen,  who  is 
president  of  the  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilder- 
ness Society  says  he  has  a  total  budget  of  less 
than  $100  to  fight  this  and  other  issues. 

"Albertans  and  Canadians  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  environmental  groups 
or  we  will  automatically  lose  all  the  battles.'' 
Dr.  Rasmussen  says.  "It  doesn't  matter  who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  It's  an  informa- 
tion war." 

Government  funding  is  not  necessarily  the 
answer,  as  far  as  Pachal  is  concerned.  "We're 
a  public  interest  group  and  do  not  want  to 
have  strings  tied  to  our  funding  base,"  she 
says.  "If  a  sizable  amount  of  your  budget  is 
tied  to  the  government  you  could  lose  your 
autonomy." 
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Fullerton  agrees.  "I  don't  think  govern- 
ment should  be  funding  environmental 
groups,  because  when  it  comes  to  a  confron- 
tation or  lobbying  situation  you  encounter 
the  problem  of  biting  the  hand  that  feeds 
you,"  says  the  executive  director  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Association. 

Shires  believes  government  and  industry 
share  a  responsibility  for  providing  en- 
vironmental groups  with  the  resources  they 
need  to  become  full  partners.  He  is  aware 
of  the  potential  problems,  but  says  there  are 
areas  that  could  be  considered  quite  legiti- 
mate or  appropriate  to  support  such  as  public 
education  programs,  volunteer  and  staff 
training  or  providing  research  assistance. 

However,  money  is  only  part  of  the  equa- 
tion. Environmentalists  are  also  short  on 
political  leverage  says  Dr.  Rasmussen. 

And  Pachal  believes  the  lack  of  available 
information  is  more  of  a  stumbling  block 
than  the  lack  of  funding.  She  believes  a 
priority  is  the  need  for  freedom  of  informa- 
tion legislation  in  Alberta.  "It  is  very 
frustrating  for  citizens  and  groups  not  to  be 
able  to  get  information  on  their  natural 
resources,"  she  notes.  "If  you  don't  haw  ac- 
cess to  the  information,  it  is  hard  to  present 
much  of  case  at  public  hearings." 

Environmental  groups  also  have  to  have 
more  input  into  policy  and  procedures.  "The 
public  is  concerned  about  the  environment, 
but  we've  got  to  get  this  concern  translated 
into  action,"  Pachal  says. 

"Public  hearings  on  a  conservation 
strategy  for  Alberta  would  go  a  long  way 


toward  reducing  confrontation,"  Dr. 
Kostuch  believes.  "Such  a  strategy  would 
allow  for  development  and  encourage  en- 
vironmental protection." 

All  parties  would  have  input  and  there 
would  be  a  framework  in  place  for  the  pro- 
vincial government  to  follow.  "Once  you 
have  a  plan  of  where  you  want  to  go,  there 
is  not  much  to  disagree  on,"  Dr.  Kostuch 
notes. 

However,  when  legislation  changed  the 
Environment  Conservation  Authority  to  the 


Pachal  believes  the  lack 
of  available  information 
is  more  of  a  stumbling 
block  than  the  lack 
of  funding. 


Environment  Council  of  Alberta,  the  power 
to  hold  public  hearings  at  will  was  taken 
away.  The  Environment  Council  can  only 
hold  public  hearings  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Environment  minister. 

Pachal  believes  it  is  essential  that  the 
legislation  be  revamped  to  give  the  ECA 
authority  to  hold  hearings  on  environment- 
al issues  and  provide  recommendations  to 


the  provincial  cabinet. 

Another  way  for  environmental  groups  to 
gain  access  to  decision-makers  is  through 
a  "round  table".  Dorothy  Richardson,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Round  Table 
Secretariat  defines  the  concept  as  a 
mechanism  to  bring  together  all  parties  to 
an  environmental  dispute  in  a  effort  to  break 
down  confrontation  into  meaningful  nego- 
tiation. 

"It  is  a  recognition  that  no  one  sector  can 
be  expected  to  solve  or  deal  with  environ- 
mental problems  by  itself."  she  says.  "Gov- 
ernment, advocacy  groups,  business  and  sci- 
entists have  to  sit  down  together  and  discuss 
what  has  to  be  done  to  collectively  fix 
things." 

The  development  of  round  tables  w  as  a  re- 
commendation of  the  National  Task  Force 
on  Environment  and  Economy,  a  report 
which  all  ministers  of  the  environment  in 
Canada  endorsed.  David  Johnson,  chan- 
cellor of  McGill  University,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  national  round  table.  Mem- 
bership is  expected  to  be  announced  soon 
and  the  inaugural  meeting  will  be  held  early 
in  March.  The  national  round  table  will  re- 
port directly  to  the  prime  minister. 

Seven  provincial  premiers  have  also  an 
nounced  the  formation  of  provincial  round 
tables  —  Alberta.  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick.  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  Manitoba. 

"Round  tables  provide  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  kind  of  dialogue  environmen- 
talist want  to  encourage,"  Richardson  says. 
"It  provides  environmental  groups  with  a 
forum  for  dialogue  rather  than  confronta- 
tion." 

Will  it  work?  Dr.  Mead  has  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  usefulness  of  round  tabic 
discussions.  "You'll  never  get  total  agree- 
ment on  anything  unless  it  is  so  vague  it  is 
meaningless.  How  productive  will  it  be  if 
they  just  produce  a  whole  list  of  motherhood 
statements?"  he  asks. 

Shires  believes  the  process  of  a  round  table 
has  merit  as  long  as  it  involves  key  decision 
makers  so  it  can  lead  to  action. 

Dr.  Richardson,  of  course,  is  optimistic, 
but  says  the  proof  is  in  the  pudding.  She 
believes  it  is  important  that  the  round  table 
not  be  seen  as  just  reporting  to  government. 
"I  anticipate  the  kind  of  discussion  and  re- 
commendations would  be  directed  to  which- 
ever sector  might  need  to  do  something."  she 
says.  That  could  be  government;  it  could  be 
industry,  or  it  could  be  environmental 
groups. 


Shirley  Serviss  is  an  Edmonton  freelance 
writer. 
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ENVIRONMENTALLY 

Friendly  Shopping 


Think  about  what  you  buy  and  how  you'll  get  rid  of  it. 


Several  square  kilometres  of  oil  slick 
drifting  towards  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  .  .  .  hundreds  of  acres 
of  tropical  rain  forest  slashed  every 
week  ...  18  billion  disposable  diapers 
buried  in  landfill  sites  every  year  .  .  . 

As  one  lonely  consumer,  what  can  you  do 
against  environmental  enormities  like  these, 
except  hide  your  head  under  the  blanket  and 
hope  they  go  away? 

In  fact,  the  individual  can  —  and  should 
—  do  quite  a  bit.  Being  a  benign  consumer 
comes  down  to  two  basics:  think  about  what 
you  buy,  and  think  about  how  you  get  rid  of 
it. 

For  starters,  our  basement  workbenches 
and  garages  are  frequently  home  to  extreme- 
ly toxic  substances  —  pesticides,  insecti- 
cides and  herbicides.  We  buy  them  and  use 
them  with  alarming  freedom.  Urban  lawns 
receive  15  or  20  times  as  much  in  the  way 
of  chemical  treatments  than  the  average 
farm,  says  Julia  Langer,  executive  director 
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The  market  is  ultimately 
consumer-driven  —  what 
we'll  buy  is  what  we'll  get. 

The  benign  consumer 
can  help  make  sure  that 
what  we  get  in  the  long 
term  is  a  cleaner 
environment. 


of  the  Toronto-based  environment  group. 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 

"Acre  for  acre,  our  lawns  are  just  doused 
with  chemicals,"  she  says. 

These  substances  are  largely  unnecessary 
Ms  Langer  says.  Her  organization  is  current- 
ly preparing  a  book.  How  to  Get  Your  Lawn 
Off  Drugs. 

"The  basic  trick  is  making  sure  that  your 
soil  is  fed  properly,"  she  says.  If  you  establish 
the  right  environment  for  growing  grass,  you 
won't  have  to  prop  it  up  with  chemicals. 

Other  purchases  that  frequently  find  their 
way  to  our  basement  shelves  are  substances 
like  solvents,  paints  and  fuels.  These  are  also 
generously  laced  with  toxic  substances  such 
as  benzene  (a  component  of  gasoline,  often 
used  as  a  solvent,  known  to  be  a  carcinogen 
in  humans). 

We  often  assume  that  our  relatively 
modest  use  of  such  materials  doesn't  mean 
much  —  a  few  grams  of  solvent  poured  down 
a  drain,  an  oil  pan  swirled  out  and  dumped 
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on  the  driveway.  But  a  little  goes  a  long  waj . 

As  an  example,  David  Major,  a  ground- 
water specialist  with  Beak  Consulting  in 
Toronto,  points  out  just  how  far  a  little 
benzene  can  go. 

He  cites  a  study  funded  by  the  Petroleum 
Association  for  the  Canadian  Environment, 
in  which  researchers  injected  only  4.5  grams 
of  benzene  into  a  groundwater  aquifer, 
followed  by  1800  litres  of  water. 

When  the  researchers  tracked  the  results, 
average  benzene  concentration  was  2360 

Disposable  diapers  carry  a  hefty 
environmental  price  tag.  You  can  wash 
and  fold  your  own.  like  Edmonton  mother 
Shelagh  Schiller,  or  have  cloth  diapers 
delivered  (Stork  Diaper  Service,  below). 


parts  per  billion  —  more  than  2000  times 
the  standard  of  one  part  per  billion  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  a  safe  limit  for  drinking  water. 

The  research  team  also  tracked  the  length 
of  time  it  took  for  the  benzene  to  disappear 
from  the  groundwater  —  well  over  a  year. 

"And  that  was  under  very  simple  condi- 
tions." says  Dr.  Major.  In  situations  without 
oxygen  to  help  the  breakdown,  the  process 
would  have  taken  far  longer. 

The  benign  consumer's  rule  of  thumb 
should  be:  don't  buy  any  more  of  a  toxic 
substance  than  you  absolutely  need.  If  you 
have  leftovers  or  used  solvents,  don't  put 
them  out  with  the  regular  garbage  —  dispose 
of  them  in  one  of  the  special  toxic  waste 
round-ups  now  organized  by  many  com- 
munities, or  take  them  to  a  waste  disposal 
site  specifically  designed  to  handle  them. 

Most  of  us  are  quite  aware  that  pesticides 
and  paint  thinners  are  harmful.  But  we  are 
not  as  aware  of  the  dangers  posed  by  many 


routine  purchases. 

Ordinary  household  products  contain 
highly  toxic  ingredients  such  as  phenol  com- 
pounds (found  in  disinfectants);  hydro- 
chloric acid  (in  liquid  toilet  bowl  cleaners); 
and  petroleum  distillates  like  naptha  or  ben- 
zine (found  in  furniture  polishes  and 
solvents). 

In  fact,  ordinary  detergents  cause  more 
poisoning  cases  than  any  other  household 
product.  Moreover,  aside  from  the  personal 
hazards,  huge  quantities  of  these  products 
are  flushed  or  poured  into  municipal  sewage 
treatment  facilities  every  day. 

There  are  less  toxic,  less  caustic,  less 
damaging  alternatives  to  the  myriad  clean- 
ing products  on  the  market.  The  list  of  basic 
ingredients  reads  like  a  homely  reminder 
from  a  previous  age:  baking  soda,  vinegar, 
borax,  washing  soda,  ammonia. 

Recipes  for  simple  cleaning  mixtures  are 
available  from  organizations  such  as  Friends 
of  the  Earth  and  Pollution  Probe. 


Liquid  bleach  can  be  replaced  by  borax, 
which  is  also  less  damaging  to  the  fabrics 
you  are  washing.  The  use  of  commercial 
anti-static  mixtures  can  be  avoided  simply 
by  removing  clothes  from  the  dryer  before 
they  get  overly  dry  —  or  by  throwing  a  damp 
towel  in  with  lighter  clothes  that  will  dry 
more  quickly. 

Getting  back  to  cleaning  basics  has  addi- 
tional environmental  advantages.  A  single 
box  of  baking  soda  can  replace  several  clean- 
ing products  —  and  the  variety  of  spray  cans, 
tins  or  plastic  bottles  in  which  they  are 
packaged. 

Which  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  be- 
ing careful  about  what  you  buy:  thinking 
about  what  it  is  wrapped  in.  Because  much 
of  what  we  have  to  get  rid  of  is  not  the  pro- 
duct itself,  but  the  packaging. 

Packaging  materials  account  for  about 
one-third  of  all  the  materials  that  find  their 
way  into  landfill  sites. 

Industry  —  particularly  the  food  and  bev- 
erage sector  which  uses  some  58  per  cent 
of  the  materials  produced  by  the  packaging 
industry  —  has  done  about  as  much  as  it  can 
to  cut  down  the  amount  of  material  that  goes 
into  manufacturing  an  individual  can.  jar  or 
pouch.  After  all,  there  is  a  healthy  incentive 
lor  companies  not  lo  spend  any  more  than 
necessary  on  manufacturing  or  hauling 
packaging  materials. 

Nevertheless,  overpackaging  exists,  par- 
ticularly in  cosmetic  and  grooming  pro- 
ducts, tins  and  games. 

Some  packaging  materials,  like  paper, 
metal  and  glass,  can  be  readily  recycled.  But 
the  growing  challenge  in  our  landfill  sites 
is  plastic  —  not  because  of  its  volume,  but 
because  of  its  durability. 

Two  types  of  degradable  plastics  arc  now 
on  the  market.  Photodegradable  plastics  will 
break  up  on  exposure  to  ultraviolet  light, 
while  biodegradable  plastic  involves  a  starch 
mixture  that  breaks  down  in  the  presence  of 
soil  and  water. 
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Garbage  bags  made  of  biodegradable 
plastic  are  required  by  law  in  Italy  and  are 
available  on  the  market  here  in  Alberta. 
However,  they  are  not  a  panacea  for  the 
plastics  problems. 

For  one  thing,  in  a  properly  managed 
landfill  site  the  bags  won't  be  exposed  to  the 
factors  (light  or  water)  that  trigger  degrada- 
tion. For  another,  biodegradable  bags  con- 
tain almost  as  much  plastic  as  do  regular 
bags.  It's  a  moot  point  whether  there  is  all 
that  much  environmental  benefit  to  having 
shredded  plastic  instead  of  plastic  film. 

We  do  have  the  technology  to  recycle 
plastic.  But  the  success  of  recycling  projects 
generally  comes  down  to  a  question  of  ec- 
onomics. There  is  a  steady  market  and  a 
good  price  for  aluminum,  for  instance,  so 
it  is  easy  to  recycle. 

However,  at  this  point  there  is  little  market 
for  recycled  plastic,  although  polyethylene 
terephthalate  (PET)  does  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  U.S.  (PET  is  the  plastic  used 
for  large  soft-drink  containers.) 

Recycling  is  complicated  by  the  fact  a  wide 
variety  of  plastic  resins  —  ranging  from 
polyethylene  to  polyvinyl  chloride  —  are 
manufactured.  However,  there  are  some 
hopeful  signs  on  the  horizon. 

The  Society  of  Plastics  Industries  is  ex- 


Cleaning  up  Safely 


The  Ontario-based  Friends  of  the 
Earth  has  collected  a  number  of 
recipes  for  environmentally 
friendly  alternatives  to  toxic 
household  cleaning  products.  A  samp- 
ling: 

Cleansers: 

Baking  soda  on  a  damp  cloth  works  well 
on  sinks  and  appliances  and  for  scrub- 
bing tea  and  coffee  stains  in  cups.  Borax 
is  preferred  for  formica. 

Crusted  cookware: 

Soak  in  a  solution  of  washing  (sal)  soda 
and  water  for  15  minutes  (overnight  for 
tough  jobs).  A  mixture  of  baking  soda 
and  vinegar  boiled  in  a  crusted  pan  will 
work  well,  too. 

Dish  detergent: 

Read  labels  to  choose  a  non-toxic  variety. 
Glass  cleaner: 

Mix  125  ml  white  vinegar  with  4.5  litres 
of  water.  Keep  in  spray  bottle.  Very  good 
for  cutting  grease. 

All-purpose  cleaner: 

Mix  60  ml  white  vinegar,  60  ml  washing 


amining  the  possibility  of  coding  different 
kinds  of  plastic  items  to  make  it  easier  to  sort 
various  types  of  plastic  for  recycling,  says 
Mr.  Dworkin.  There  are  also  some  com- 
panies beginning  to  recycle  mixed  plastics 
into  construction  materials  such  as  bricks 
and  fenceposts. 

Even  if  recycling  plastic  remains 
uneconomic,  society  may  decide  to  under- 
take it  anyway,  simply  to  reduce  the  en- 
vironmental burden. 

For  the  time  being,  when  shopping,  the 
benign  consumer  should  consider  the  type 
of  containers  that  products  come  in.  Glass 
and  metal  are  most  desirable  from  a  recycl- 
ing point  of  view.  Cardboard  comes  next, 
since  it  will  at  least  break  down  in  a  landfill 
site.  And  plastic  should  be  avoided  if 
possible. 

Then  make  sure  that  you  do  recycle  as 
much  as  possible.  Find  out  about  and  par- 
ticipate in  any  recycling  activities  available 
in  your  community. 

What  we  buy,  more  and  more  often,  is 
convenience  —  a  few  moments  less  work  in 
a  harried  schedule.  The  microwave  oven,  for 
instance,  is  achieving  a  revolution  in  food 
packaging.  But  food  does  not  have  to  be  more 
elaborately  packaged  for  the  microwave  oven 
than  for  conventional  cooking  methods. 


New  Age  cleaning  products  look  a  lot 
like  Grandma's. 


soda  into  4.5  litres  of  water.  Vinegar  and 
water  is  excellent  for  non-streak  clean- 
ing of  ceramic  tile  floors  and  walls. 

Alternative  recipe:  125  ml  household 
ammonia,  125  ml  vinegar,  125  ml  bak- 
ing soda  in  two  litres  of  water. 

Natural  wood  or  vinyl  floors  can  be 
tackled  with  biodegradable  Murphy's  Oil 
Soap. 

Furniture  polish: 

Add  2  T.  olive  oil  to  1  T.  white  vinegar 
and  1  litre  of  warm  water.  Store  in  spray 
bottle.  Rub  dry  with  soft  clean  cloth.  For 
furniture  wax,  melt  in  double  boiler  1  T. 


One  of  the  great  convenience  products  of 
the  20th  century,  as  many  a  parent  will  at- 
test, is  the  disposable  diaper.  Most  people 
are  prepared  to  pay  a  handsome  premium 
for  them  over  the  old  cloth  version .  An  esti- 
mate by  the  Seattle  Nursing  Association  in- 
dicates that  18  billion  disposable  diapers  are 
buried  in  landfill  sites  each  year. 

So  the  environment  pays  a  price,  too. 

Disposable  diapers  are  manufactured  with 
durable  plastics  that  are  specifically  design- 
ed to  resist  deterioration  in  the  presence  of 
ammonia  and  uric  acid  —  plastic  that  takes 
an  exceptionally  long  time  to  break  down  in 
a  landfill  site.  Another  environmental  price 
is  the  fact  that  disposable  diapers  put  feces 
into  landfill  sites  rather  than  into  sewage 
disposal  systems  designed  to  handle  them. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  normally 
considered  an  environmental  hazard.  But  the 
massive  requirements  of  modern  agriculture 
have  profound  impacts  worldwide. 

Sue  Fast,  chief  naturalist  for  the  John 
Janzen  Nature  Centre  in  Edmonton  ques- 
tions whether  we  need  quite  so  many  of  the 
fresh  but  fragile  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
we  now  import.  Locally  grown  cabbage  and 
rutabaga  may  not  be  as  trendy  as  imported 
out-of-season  romaine  and  asparagus,  but 
they  have  one  major  advantage  from  the 


carnauba  wax  into  500  ml  mineral  oil  and 
3-4  drops  of  lemon  oil.  Apply  with  soft 
cloth  and  buff  to  shine. 

Laundry: 

Use  pure  soap  flakes  with  75  ml  borax 
or  washing  soda  added.  Borax  is  a  good 
substitute  for  bleach  and  also  cuts  grease. 
Avoid  fabric  softeners  by  using  125  ml  of 
vinegar  with  the  wash  and  taking  clothes 
from  the  dryer  before  they  get  too  dry. 
Pretreat  spots  by  rubbing  with  a  bar  of 
pure  laundry  soap. 

Bowl  cleaner: 

Commercial  bowl  cleaners  often  give  off 
toxic  fumes  and  contain  strong  caustics. 
Use  a  paste  of  baking  soda.  For  tough 
stains,  a  paste  of  lemon  juice  and  borax 
can  be  rubbed  on  and  let  stand  for  two 
hours. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth 
paper  on  the  subject,  which  includes 
more  recipes  and  details  of  the  hazards 
posed  by  some  cleaning  products,  send 
$2  or  a  larger  donation  to  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  Ste.  701,  251  Laurier  Ave.  W.  Ot- 
tawa, KIP  5J6. 
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benign  consumer's  point  of  view:  you  can 
find  out  more  about  them. 

"We've  got  information  on  our  side  ( with 
locally  grown  produce)."  she  says.  "We  need 
to  know  more  about  what  we  eat." 

One  of  the  biggest  purchases  the  in- 
dividual consumer  makes  doesn't  come 
home  from  the  supermarket.  We  buy  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  energy  to  heat  our 
homes,  run  our  cars,  or  power  our 
appliances. 

Cutting  down  on  energy  use  is  one  of  the 
best  things  you  can  do  to  reduce  environ- 
mental damage,  says  Ms  Langer.  Turning 
down  the  thermostat,  insulating  your  home, 
or  using  public  transit  benefits  not  only  your 
pocketbook  but  also  the  environment. 

Alberta's  Energy  Conservation  Branch 
has  a  telephone  hot  line  you  can  call 
(427-5300  in  Edmonton  or  ask  operator  for 
Zenith  22339)  to  ask  about  ways  of  saving 
energy  around  the  home. 

One  of  the  environmental  dangers  that 
every  consumer  should  be  aware  of  is  the 
breakdown  of  the  ozone  layer  high  in  the 
earth's  stratosphere. 

The  emission  of  chloroflourcarbons  is  a 
major  contributor  to  the  destruction  of  the 
ozone  layer. 

Consumers  in  Ontario  will  have  a  little 
help  in  avoiding  CFCs  in  the  marketplace. 
The  province  has  launched  an  ambitious 
program  to  ban  a  range  of  CFC-containing 
products,  including  foam  coffee  cups  and 
other  foam  packaging,  rigid  foam  insulation 
and  refrigerator  coolants.  The  ban  is  ex- 
pected to  be  extended  country-wide. 

A  big  source  of  ozone-depleting  sub- 
stances is  the  family  car.  says  Ms  Langer. 
She  recommends  avoiding  the  purchase  or 
use  of  car  air-conditioning. 

Ultimately,  being  a  benign  consumer 
comes  down  to  individual  action.  The  most 
immediate  impact  is  making  your  own  home 
and  community  a  safer,  healthier  place  to 
live.  And  the  effects  ripple  out  from  there. 

"People  have  to  start  making  choices  with- 
in the  market,"  says  Ms  Langer. 

Few  of  the  choices  are  clean-cut.  Being 
a  benign  consumer  is  a  delicate  balancing 
act  and  social  considerations  such  as  jobs 
in  the  Third  World  or  even  your  own  need 
for  convenience  can't  be  left  out  of  the  equa- 
tion entirely. 

However,  the  market  is  ultimately  con- 
sumer-driven —  what  we'll  buy  is  what  we'll 
get.  The  benign  consumer  can  help  make 
sure  that  what  we  get  in  the  long  term  is  a 
cleaner  environment. 


Alice  Major  is  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer. 


John  Dodd 


INDUSTRY 


Gets  the  Message 


Some  tough- new  self-regulation  is  emerging. 


When  clouds  of  sour  gas  spewed 
from  a  well  near  Lodgepole  in 
1982  and  spread  over  large  por- 
tions of  Alberta,  the  petroleum 
industry  realized  the  blowout  was  more  than 
just  a  public  relations  problem. 

It  knew  that  government  would  react  with 
more  stringent  regulations  —  and  govern- 
ment did.  The  result  would  be  what  Millard 
Wright,  manager  of  environmental  and  com- 
munity affairs  with  Gulf  Canada,  called  "a 
significant  increase  in  the  cost  of  drilling  a 
sour  gas  well." 


The  industry  also  realized  that  the 
spreading  sour  gas  smell  would  make  instant 
environmentalists  out  of  thousands  of  Alber- 
tans.  The  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
industry,  the  government  and  the  public  was 
changing  —  and  the  Lodgepole  blowout  was 
another  big  push. 

Ian  Smyth,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pe- 
troleum Association  (CPA),  believes  the 
push  really  began  with  the  tragic  leak  of 
poison  gas  from  a  Union  Carbide  plant  at 
Bhopal.  India.  It  gained  more  momentum 
with  the  nuclear  leak  at  Chernobyl  in  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  was  fuelled  in  Canada  by 
PCB  spills  and  incidents  such  as  the  Lodge- 
pole  blowout. 

The  public's  perception  of  the  environ- 
ment changed  from  a  concern  with  esthetics 
and  protection  of  endangered  species  to  a 
sharp  focus  on  health  and  public  safety,  said 
Smyth. 

This  led  the  petroleum  and  the  chemical 
industries  in  particular  to  the  realization  that 
would  have  to  do  even  more  than  just  raise 
their  environmental  profile.  They  had  to  be- 
gin to  regulate  themselves  in  a  formal  way. 
The  alternative  would  be  more  government 
regulation. 

"Alberta  Environment  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  saying  these  days  that  if  you 
don't  regulate  yourself,  they'll  have  to 
regulate  you,"  says  Larry  Beaton  of  Trans- 
Alta  Utilities  Corporation. 

Wright,  as  chairman  of  the  association's 
Environmental  Planning  Committee,  spear- 
headed work  on  the  CPA's  Environmental 
Code  of  Practice.  He  says  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry "needed  to  come  to  grips  with 
changes  in  public  opinion  before  we  were 
legislated  even  further." 

As  a  consequence,  both  the  CPA  and  the 
Canadian  Chemical  Producers  Association 
(CCPA),  have  drafted  new  environmental 
codes  of  practice.  A  smaller  group,  the  In- 
dustrial Vegetation  Management  Associa- 
tion of  Alberta  (IVMAA),  is  busy  drafting 
its  own  code  of  practice. 

The  new  CPA  Code  consists  of  six  "guid- 
ing principles."  Under  planning,  for  ex- 
ample, the  code  states: 


"Our  members  reason 
that  with  a  common  code 
of  practice,  we  can  stay 
out  of  a  lot  of  trouble." 


"Companies  will  assess  the 
potential  effects  of  their  projects 
and  will  integrate  protective  meas- 
ures into  the  planning  process  to 
prevent  or  reduce  impacts  upon  the 
environment  and  on  public  health 
and  safety." 
Another  section  asks  members  to  be  res- 
ponsive to  community  concerns  and  to  pro- 
vide "relevant  information"  to  the  public  and 
government.  A  third  requires  compliance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations.  The 
fourth  says  that  environmental  damage 
caused  by  company  activities  will  be  cor- 
rected in  a  "timely  and  efficient  manner." 
Companies  are  asked  to  develop  emergen- 
cy response  programs  and  to  support  envir- 
onmental and  public  health  protection 
research. 

These  basic  principles  are  made  concrete 
with  a  600-page  technical  manual  that  tells 
such  people  as  plant  managers  specifically 
what  should  be  done  at  the  grassroots  level . 

The  CCPA  —  whose  largest  segment 
manufactures  petrochemicals  —  has  also 
come  up  with  guiding  principles  which  aim 
to  minimize  adverse  effects  on  human  health 
and  well-being  and  on  the  environment. 

These  are  made  practical  by  follow-up  im- 
plementation material  consisting  of  man- 


uals, forms,  videos,  checklists,  workbooks 
and  even  seminars. 

And  the  new  code  of  practice  under 
development  by  the  125-member  Industrial 
Vegetation  Management  Association  of  Al- 
berta will  cover  operations  such  as  herbicide 
spraying.  The  code  would,  for  example,  res- 
trict spraying  when  the  wind  reaches  a  cer- 
tain speed.  A  draft  of  the  code  goes  for  rati- 
fication later  this  year  by  the  association's 
members  who  include  utility,  oil  and  pipe- 
line companies  which  practise  industrial 
vegetation  management  on  rights-of-way  and 
other  lands. 

"Our  members  reason  that  with  a  com- 
mon code  of  practice,  we  can  stay  out  of  a 
lot  of  trouble,"  said  Beaton,  chairman  oi  the 
Operating  Protocol  Committee  that  is  put- 
ting together  the  document. 

"There's  no  question  that  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  code  will  be  tough  on  members, 
particularly  the  small  operators.  But  every- 
body has  been  invited  to  give  their  input  in- 
to the  draft  and  hopefully  what  will  emerge 
will  be  something  everybody  can  live  with." 

The  problem  with  imposing  broad  stand- 
ards on  any  industry  group  is  usually  the 
small  firm,  the  one  operating  precariously 
on  the  edge  between  solvency  and  bankrup- 
tcy. Their  first  duty,  as  they  usually  see  it, 
is  survival,  not  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

When  hard  times  hit  the  Alberta  petrol- 
eum industry  in  1981-82  and  again  in  1986, 
the  first  employees  out  the  doors  of  small 
companies  were  often  the  environmental  of- 
ficers, followed  by  the  occupational  health 
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and  safety  officers.  Such  people  were  still 
regarded  as  frills. 

And  if  these  small  companies  made  en- 
vironmental mistakes,  all  of  their  industry 
group  got  the  blame. 

"When  regulations  come,  we  tend  to  be 
regulated  by  the  worst  offender,"  said 
Wright. 

"So  the  codes  are  designed  in  part  to  put 
peer  pressure  on  the  small  operator  to  follow 
environmentally-sound  practices.  The  prob- 
lem is  getting  competing  companies  to  agree 
on  common  methods  of  operation. 

For  all  the  industry  groups,  drafting  the 
code  has  been  a  complicated  process  of  com- 
mittee meetings  to  come  up  with  an  initial 
version,  followed  by  seminars  and  work- 
shops (which  sometimes  invite  public 
input). 

Wright  would  ask  parties  with  disagree- 
ments to  go  off  to  another  room  to  work  out 
their  problems  and  report  back  with 
something  everyone  could  live  with.  It 
worked. 

And  members  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
the  public,  environment  groups  and  federal 
and  provincial  government  representatives 
all  got  together  at  the  Banff  School  of  Man- 
agement for  a  three-day  workshop  to  con- 
sider the  Environmental  Code  of  Practice  for 
the  CPA. 

"People  came  there  thinking  it  was  really 
a  political  exercise  and  left  believing  that  the 
industry  was  really  serious  in  trying  to  put 
a  document  together  that  would  improve  the 
way  the  members  did  business."  Wright  said . 

Based  on  the  input  from  that  meeting,  the 
CPA  put  together  a  draft  for  its  board  of  gov- 
ernors, composed  of  chief  executive  officers 
from  the  member  companies. 

Smyth  said  he  didn't  have  to  do  any  serious 
arm-twisting  to  win  support  from  the  CEOs. 

"The  member  companies  were  already 
spending  $260  million  a  year  in  environmen- 
tal research.  They  were  committed  to  good 
practice." 

But  the  Environmental  Code  of  Practice 
is  simply  recommended  to  all  members, 
rather  than  being  a  condition  of  membership 
in  the  CPA. 

Smyth  said  the  CPA  has  no  policing  pow- 
ers and  can't  force  the  code  on  anyone. 

"What  we  can  do  is  argue  by  moral  per- 
suasion and  example.  Keep  talking  and  soon- 
er or  later,  the  others  will  get  the  message." 

Wright  said  companies  quickly  learn  that 
following  the  code  closely  or  even  exceeding 
its  recommendations  results  in  less  public 
pressure,  more  early  approval  for  proposals, 
and  lower  cleanup  and  damage  costs. 

Unlike  the  CPA  code,  the  "Responsible 
Care"  policy  of  the  Canadian  Chemical  Pro- 
ducers Association  is  binding  on  its  mem- 
bers. If  you  want  to  belong,  you  have  to 
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Ian  Smyth 


follow  the  policy.  It  includes  sections  on 
community  awareness  and  emergency  res- 
ponse, transportation  of  chemicals,  hazar- 
dous waste  management,  distribution,  man- 
ufacturing, research  and  development  and 
generation  and  transmittal  of  hazard  infor- 
mation. 


"/  don't  know  of  any  CEO 
who  is  willing  to  risk  five 
years  in  jail  for  a  better 
bottom  line." 


The  policy  is  supported  by  what  the  CCPA 
calls  "initiatives."  These  include  the  Com- 
munity Awareness  and  Emergency  Response 
program  in  which  individual  member  com- 
panies exchange  information  to  develop  an 
integrated  emergency  plan  for  the  communi- 
ty. The  70  member  companies  operate  205 
facilities  in  115  communities  across  Canada. 

Another  such  program  is  the  Chemical 
Referral  Centre,  which  has  experts  available 
to  respond  to  the  public's  questions  and  anx- 
ieties about  particular  chemicals. 

All  member  companies  are  asked  to  sub- 
mit "milestones,"  —  an  outline  of  their  time- 
table for  implementation  of  the  code  — 
which  is  supposed  to  be  in  place  by  1992. 


From  time  to  time,  the  CCPA  asks  for  up- 
dates on  how  well  each  company  is  meeting 
its  own  deadlines.  If  a  company  falls  behind, 
it  faces  an  increasing  level  of  peer  pressure. 
Progress  reports  are  distributed  to  all  the 
other  member  companies  so  that  "every- 
body knows  who  the  slackers  are,"  says  Tony 
Reuvers of  Novacor  Chemicais  Ltd. .  chair- 
man of  the  group's  environmental  quality 
committee. 

The  ultimate  option  would  be  to  ask  a 
company  to  leave  the  association  because  it 
is  not  meeting  the  standards. 

The  code  of  practice  for  the  Industrial 
Vegetation  Management  Association  will 
also  be  binding  on  its  members  —  if  ratified 
at  a  general  meeting  this  year. 

The  industry  groups  say  that  all  these 
codes,  binding  or  non-binding,  will  be  costly 
in  the  short  term  because  of  more  detailed 
safety  plans,  stricter  operating  rules,  greater 
consultation  with  government  and  more 
public  meetings,  among  other  requirements. 

But  Reuvers  says  that  ultimately  "good 
ethics  becomes  good  business.  This  means 
not  only  more  meaningful  dialogues  with  the 
regulators  but  also  better  acceptance  of  our 
activities  by  the  public."' 

A  public  opinion  survey  conducted  lor  the 
CCPA  by  Decima  Opinion  Research  found 
that  a  majority  of  Canadians  believe  that 
risks  associated  with  the  chemical  industry 
activities  have  been  increasing  substantially. 

"Fully  95  per  cent  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment: "I  hope  governments  are  going  to  get 
a  lot  tougher  in  the  near  future  on  chemical 
companies  which  pollute." 

Reuvers  said  the  chemical  industry  got  a 
very  clear  message. 

"The  public  will  not  tolerate  an  industry 
that  pollutes  or  causes  harm  to  the  way  peo- 
ple live  and  they  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  this.  People  like  to  have  stretch  wrap 
and  plastic  bags  in  the  supermarkets  but 
would  essentially  be  willing  to  eliminate 
those  products  if  they  were  perceived  to  be 
part  of  a  serious  environmental  problem.'' 

Wright  said  the  petroleum  industry  got  the 
same  message  from  its  surveys.  Canadians 
simply  expect  more  of  their  governments  — 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal  —  because 
they  don't  believe  industry  is  doing  as  good 
a  job  as  it  should  in  protecting  the 
environment. 

Smyth  said  changes  in  legislation  are  sen- 
ding interesting  messages  to  industry. 

"You  can  get  five  years  in  the  slammer  or 
a  fine  of  $1  million  a  day  if  you  are  caught 
doing  things  that  are  bad  enough.  I  don't 
know  of  any  CEO  who  is  willing  to  risk  five 
years  in  jail  for  a  better  bottom  line." 

John  Dodd.  co  author  of  three  outdoor 
guidebooks  in  Alberta,  is  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer. 
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Eric  Bailey 


TURNING  COMMITMENT 

into  Action 


More  public  involvement  is  essential;  how  can  we  get  it? 


No  one  would  help  the  little  red  hen 
make  bread  but  they  all  lined  up  for 
a  slice  when  it  was  ready. 
Environmentalists  have  long 
identified  with  that  chicken,  working  in 
small  numbers  to  protect  the  environment 
for  all  of  us.  Public  sentiment  has  changed , 
though.  It  now  seems  the  vast  majority  of 
Canadians  are  ready  to  support  serious  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  environment. 

An  Environment  Canada  poll  taken  five 
years  ago  showed  that  about  nine  in  ten 
Canadians  felt  wildlife  and  wilderness  were 
important  parts  of  their  image  of  Canada  and 
were  prepared  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  protect 


them.  A  Decima  poll  taken  during  the  last 
federal  election  campaign  showed  that  88 
per  cent  of  Canadians  were  willing  to  pay 
more  to  protect  the  environment  and  69  per 
cent  wanted  more  environmental  protection 
even  if  it  meant  higher  unemployment. 

The  Alberta  Special  Waste  Management 
Corporation  televised  a  half-hour  document- 
ary across  the  province  last  fall  entitled  "Our 
Throwaway  Society",  highlighting  the  need 
for  better  waste  management.  They  provided 
viewers  with  a  toll-free  number  to  call  for 
more  information,  anticipating  about  250 
calls  from  an  expected  230.000  viewers. 
Their  telephone  system  was  swamped.  They 


could  only  answer  800  of  the  5000  calls 
placed. 

The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta,  ac- 
customed in  the  past  to  receiving  a  few  calls 
a  week  from  Albertans  looking  for  more  in- 
formation on  environmental  issues  now  gets 
several  calls  a  day.  A  large  proportion  come 
from  teenagers  working  on  high  school  pro- 
jects or  looking  for  ways  to  get  involved  in 
environmental  protection.  The  quality  of  the 
environment  these  teens  will  inherit  is  clear- 
ly of  concern  to  them  and  has  been  largely 
of  their  elders'  making.  We  wondered  about 
their  concerns  for  the  environment  and  what 
they  think  could  be  done  to  turn  popular  sen- 
timent for  environmental  protection  into  ac- 
tion. We  asked  a  group  of  International  Bac- 
calaureate students  in  Biology  30  (Grade  12) 
at  Ross  Sheppard  High  School  in  Edmon- 
ton to  help  answer  these  questions. 

The  students  didn't  all  agree  that  public 
sentiment  was  as  strong  as  the  polls  show 
or  that  people  were  willing  to  take  personal 
action.  Jacob  Mordayil  said,  "People  don't 
want  to  do  anything  themselves  but  they're 
willing  to  give  money  for  someone  else  to 
do  it.  This  has  to  change  —  government 
money  doesn't  really  help  all  that  much 
unless  people  get  involved."  If  Jacob  is  right, 
how  will  we  bring  about  change?  His 
classmates'  answers  provide  a  springboard 
for  taking  a  closer  look  at  the  connection  bet- 
ween sentiment,  commitment  and  action  on 
environmental  issues. 


Proposition:  "We  need  a  really  ugly,  an- 
noying guy  that  sells  cars  on  TV  to  yell  at 
people  and  sell  the  environment." 

—  Sharon  Hamilton 


The  Alberta  Special  Waste  Management 
Corporation  stopped  short  of  the  annoying 
car  salesman  approach  but  they  did  run  com- 
mericals  in  1987.  Their  objective  was  to 
make  people  aware  of  problems  related  to 
the  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  and  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  special 
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Melina  Padua  and  Sharon  Hamilton 

waste  disposal  facility  at  Swan  Hills,  says 
Bob  Paddon.  the  corporation's  vice-presi- 
dent of  communications.  Surveys  conducted 
before  and  after  the  ad  campaign  showed 
awareness  of  the  plant's  existence  had  more 
than  doubled. 

It  may  take  more  than  advertising  to  make 
significant  progress  on  really  difficult 
issues,  though.  Paddon  noted  that  after  the 
campaign,  only  four  or  five  per  cent  of  sur- 
vey participants  agreed  that  hazardous  waste 
would  have  to  be  transported  through  their 
community  in  order  to  dispose  of  it. 

"It  also  became  clear  to  us  that  although 
people  became  aware  there  was  a  plant  at 
Swan  Hills,  they  had  to  become  aware  that 
there  needed  to  be  a  system  to  collect  and 
transfer  hazardous  wastes  to  the  plant."  Pad- 
don says. 


Proposition:  "You  can  talk  yourself  blue 
in  the  face  but  you  won't  get  results  unless 
you  show  people  the  problems." 

—  Melina  Padua 


The  Alberta  Special  Waste  Management 
Corporation  took  two  approaches  to  show- 
ing people  the  problems.  Last  fall,  they  tel- 
evised a  half-hour  documentary  and  parti- 
cipated in  the  Alberta  Toxic  Waste 
Round-up. 

After  depicting  problems  presented  by 
toxic  waste  in  the  environment,  especially 
by  dumping  household  and  light  industrial 
wastes  into  the  garbage  or  down  the  drain, 
and  by  showing  how  these  same  wastes  can 
be  sorted,  collected  and  properly  disposed 
of,  the  corporation  was  flooded  with  calls 
from  people  wanting  to  know  more  about 
toxic  waste.  By  picking  up  a  telephone  to  call 
the  toll-free  hotline,  viewers  made  the  tran- 
sition from  simply  being  aware  of  the  pro- 
blem to  taking  an  action.  Even  as  seeming- 
ly slight  an  action  as  dialling  a  telephone  is 
an  important  commitment  for  most  people. 
But  the  Toxic  Round-up  project  asked  peo- 


ple to  take  even  more  significant  action. 

Toxic  Round-up.  held  in  September  and 
October  19X8.  involved  eight  Alberta  mun- 
icipalities, ranging  in  size  from  a  population 
of  875  to  54.000.  People  in  the  communities 
were  encouraged  to  bring  toxic  household 
wastes  to  a  central  collection  point  to  be 
disposed  of  safely  by  the  corporation. 

Tom  Thackeray,  manager  of  program  dev- 
elopment at  the  corporation,  says  the  object 
of  the  program,  which  it  treated  as  a  pilot, 
was  to  make  program  measurements.  "We 
wanted  to  measure  participation  rates,  the 
types  and  quantities  of  materials  brought  in 
and  the  cost  of  the  project."  he  said. 

He  said  the  participation  rate  overall  was 
about  two  per  cent  of  households  in  the  pro- 
ject areas.  "We're  pleased  with  the  results. 
Similar  programs  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  in- 
dicate anything  over  one  per  cent  participa- 
tion is  good." 

Thackeray  also  said  participation  in  the 
program  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
promotion  done  in  a  community.  The  cor- 
poration gave  posters  and  brochures  to  the 
municipalities  to  distribute.  The  actual  de- 
livery of  the  brochures  as  well  as  the  place- 
ment of  newspaper,  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising varied  between  communities. 

"The  best  response  was  in  the  smallest 
community,"  he  said.  "Small  towns  are  a  lot 
more  closely  knit  and  because  there  are  so 
few  households,  it's  not  hard  to  get  participa- 
tion. Also,  in  the  smallest  community,  the 
school  had  requested  the  program  and  par- 
ents really  supported  it." 

Response  was  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
corporation  to  try  the  program  again  this 
year,  mount  better  advertising  and  expand 
the  program  to  more  communities. 


Moses  Lee 


Proposition:  "People  want  to  see  con- 
crete results  if  they  do  something  about 
the  environment.  If  they  don't  see 
anything  happening,  they  may  lose 
interest." 

—  Moses  Lee 


Two  other  environmental  action  programs 
involving  people  at  the  community  level  are 
Help  End  Landfill  Pollution  (HELP)  and 
Management  of  Underground  Storage  Tanks 
(MUST).  HELP.  which  ran  in  1987.  has  al- 
ready produced  concrete  results  in  identi- 
fying abandoned  landfill  sites  where  toxic 
wastes  may  have  been  dumped. 

Neil  Shelly,  project  engineer  for  Alberta 
Environment,  says  the  public  responded  to 
newspaper  and  radio  ads  by  calling  the 
department  with  information  about  the  loca- 
tion of  old  landfills  and  dump  sites.  "In  some 
cases,  we  knew  there  had  been  a  facility  in 
an  area  but  we  couldn't  find  it.  By  visiting 
and  phoning  around  these  areas,  we  were 
able  to  find  local  people  who  could  locate 
them  for  us.  We  had  a  lot  of  public  support." 

Shelly  says  MUST  will  take  the  same  ap- 
proach, first  identifying  storage  tanks  still 
in  use  and  then,  in  1990.  will  request  peo- 
ple's help  in  finding  abandoned  tanks  (from 
old  service  stations,  mostly).  He  says  public 
awareness  of  the  hazards  associated  with 
these  tanks  has  increased.  "In  many  cases, 
people  are  worried  about  these  tanks  now 
where  they  were  not  concerned  a  few  years 
ago." 


Clare  Gibbons 


Proposition:  "Shoppers  are  the  ones  you 
have  to  hit  now." 

—  Clare  Gibbons 


Environment  Canada  agrees  with  Clare 
—  their  Environmentally  Friendly  Products 
(EFP)  program  is  slated  to  go  into  limited 
action  this  year.  To  participate,  a  manufac- 
turer may  apply  to  the  program  panel  for  a 
license  to  use  the  EFP  label  on  their  product. 
Permission  will  be  granted  if  products  meet 
standards  set  by  the  panel  and  its  advisors. 
The  program  will  allow  consumers  to 
choose  products  they  are  assured  will  have 
little  or  no  impact  on  the  environment. 

According  to  Janice  E.  Harvey,  president 
and  executive  director  of  the  Conservation 
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Council  of  New  Brunswick  and  a  member 
of  the  EFP  panel,  "We  consider  the  entire 
life  cycle  of  the  product  from  energy  con- 
sumption and  the  use  of  raw  materials  all  the 
way  through  to  the  disposal  of  the  used  pro- 
duct." 

Harvey  feels  the  program  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  but  also  feels  the  federal 
government  is  not  providing  the  leadership 
it  should  on  environmental  issues.  She  points 
out,  for  example,  that  even  as  Environment 
Canada  was  planning  the  EFP  program,  the 
energy  department  was  cancelling  the  Ener- 
guide  program  for  household  appliances. 

"People  tell  me  they're  really  concerned 
about  the  environment.  They  say  they  don't 
use  this  product  or  that  product.  That  they 
garden  organically.  But  they  complain  that 
no  one  ever  tells  them  these  are  good  things 
to  do,"  Harvey  says.  She  would  like  to  see 
the  federal  government  implement  a  pro- 
gram like  Participaction  that  would  suggest 
things  people  could  do  that  would  be  good 
for  the  environment. 


Proposition:  "Social  issues  come  and  go  — 
now  environmentalism  is  in.  We  shouldn't 
put  an  emphasis  on  trendiness,  we  should 
put  the  emphasis  on  how  much  we  need  to 
do  it." 

—  Sharon  Hamilton 


Ken  Nelson.  Environment  Council  of 
Alberta  communications  officer,  has  been 
with  the  council  for  nearly  11  years.  He  has 
seen  the  tides  of  environmental  concern  ebb 
and  flow  in  that  time. 

"The  wave  of  public  awareness  crested 
from  1969  to  1971,  which  I  think  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  ECA  and  the  provincial 
department  of  the  environment,"  he  says. 
"The  wave,  as  they  do,  subsided.  By  the 
mid-80s,  the  ECA  was  feeling  a  little  lone- 
ly, the  public  wasn't  calling  and  the  media 
stopped  coming  around.  But  now  the  wave 
is  back  and  it's  cresting  again,  particularly 
in  Alberta." 

Nelson  says  there  are  not  enough  organi- 
zations in  place  to  respond  to  waves  of  con- 
cern and  help  people  get  more  involved  in 
protecting  the  environment.  He  says  the 
ECA  itself  concentrates  mainly  on  the  pro- 
duction of  reports  and  other  printed  mater- 
ials but  that  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  en- 
vironment has  arisen  among  groups  of 
young  people  you  can't  reach  with  written 
reports  and  public  hearings.  "People  from 
the  rock  music  community,  for  example, 
have  called  us  asking  why  we  don't  put  up 
displays  at  rock  concerts,  make  videos,  and 
sell  T-shirts,"  he  says. 

As  the  students  at  Ross  Sheppard  said,  it's 


vitally  important  to  educate  young  people 
about  the  environment  because  they're  the 
ones  who  will  have  to  live  with  the  problems 
we  have  created. 


"People  are  motivated  by  something  they 
can  see.  Those  whales  caught  in  the  ice  were 
visible,  something  we  could  do  something 
about,  something  emotional." 

—  Melina  Padua 


Jim  Butler,  professor  of  Forest  Science 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  thinks  an  im- 
portant emotional  link  is  missing  from  our 
perception  of  environmental  issues  today. 

"We  have  to  be  able  to  make  a  personal 
link  between  ourselves  and  nature.  There 
has  to  be  a  sense  of  esthetics,  an  emotional 
component  in  our  awareness  of  wilderness." 
he  says. 

"We've  lived  in  the  wilderness  a  hundred 
times  longer  than  we've  lived  in  civilization 
and  even  though  our  link  with  wilderness 
has  become  a  little  vague,  it  still  drives  us". 

"Otherwise,  why  are  natural  or  wilder- 
ness names  so  prevalent  in  the  city?  Why  do 
we  fill  our  offices  with  plants?" 

Butler  thinks  the  educational  system  has 
helped  weaken  our  emotional  link  with 
nature.  He  says  natural  history,  which  was 
once  taught  as  a  normal  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  was  replaced  by  hard  sciences 


after  Sputnik  was  launched  and  western  na- 
tions feared  they  lagged  behind  the  Russians 
in  science  education.  "We  have  now  come 
through  a  generation  of  people  not  exposed 
to  learning  about  the  outdoors  in  school. 

"We  have  to  reach  kids  in  preschool  and 
the  early  grades  to  help  them  develop  a 
positive  relationship  with  the  environment, 
an  emotional  bond  with  nature  which  can 
later  build  into  civics  and  what  you  can  do 
as  a  member  of  society  and  how  you  can  af- 
fect change  as  an  individual." 

A  poet  writing  frequently  about  nature 
and  our  relationship  with  it,  Butler  argues 
that  Canadian  art  and  literature  has  been 
shaped  by  wild  Canadian  landscapes  and  he 
suggests  the  debate  over  free  trade  may  have 
stirred  the  deep  feelings  we  have  for  the 
wilderness.  "It  may  be  part  of  the  Canadian 
identity,  our  way  of  life.  We  may  not  see  our 
lives  as  merely  a  race  for  wealth  but  we  may 
prefer  more  moderate  growth  that  preserves 
a  lifestyle  a  little  closer  to  the  land." 

The  students  at  Ross  Sheppard  had  a  final 
proposition:  "People  need  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  consequences  of  their  actions  and  be 
made  accountable  for  them."  Perhaps  our 
desire  to  survive  will  make  us  all  en- 
vironmentally friendly  —  and  active  —  soon 
enough. 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing 
in  outdoor  and  interpretive  writing,  working 
from  Alder  Flats. 
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BOOK  REVIEW  by  David  Spalding 


Canada  —  A  Natural  History. 

Tim  Fitzharris,  (photography  and  captions),  John 
Livingston,  text.  Viking  Studio  Books  (Penguin 
Group).  1988.  199p.  $50.00 

The  Natural  History  of  Canada 

R.D.  Lawrence.  Key  Porter  Books,  1988. 304p.  $39.95. 


Not  since  the  multi- 
volume  Illustrated 
Natural  History  of 
Canada  series  of 
the  70s  has  a  publisher 
attempted  to  include  the 
whole  of  Canada's  diverse 
natural  history  in  one  work. 
Then  (in  one  of  those 
coincidences  which  plague 
the  world  of  books),  two 
publishers  attempted  to  fill 
the  gap  last  year.  There  are 
similarities  between  the 
books  —  both  are 
ecologically  organized,  and 
lavishly  illustrated  in  color. 
Both  are  written  by  well 
known  nature  writers  (with 
strong  Ontario  associations). 
Nevertheless,  there  are 
important  differences 
between  the  two  books. 

Canada  -  A  Natural  History 
(produced  in  association  with 
the  Royal  Canadian 
Geographical  Society),  is 
billed  as  a  book  by 
photographer  Tim  Fitzharris. 
This  is  indeed  deserved,  as 
the  photographs  are  all  taken 
by  this  well-known 
photographer.  The  large 
format  sets  off  about  140  fine 
pictures,  full  of  color  and 
life,  which  vividly  illuminate 
Canada's  natural  landscape. 
About  one  third  are 
landscapes,  and  most  of  the 
rest  are  plants,  birds  and 
mammals  in  more  or  less 
equal  proportions.  Many 
individual  pictures  are  so 
stunning  that  it  is  hard  to 
choose  a  favourite,  but  a 
short  list  must  include  the 
great  blue  heron  caught  in 
mid-strike,  a  caribou 


silhouetted  against  an 
atmospheric  mountain 
landscape,  and  a  startled 
prairie  falcon  hurtling  round 
a  rocky  corner  hoping  for 
prey. 

Canada  has  a  foreword  and 
informative  capitons  which 
show  that  Fitzharris  can  be 
as  skilled  with  words  as  he  is 
with  a  camera,  but  the  text 
by  John  Livingston  supplies 
most  of  the  non-visual  data. 
It  is  a  distinguished  essay  on 
the  natural  history  of  the 
incredible  country  that  is 
Canada.  In  lucid  and  often 
vivid  prose,  we  are  put 
firmly  in  our  places  in 
geological  time,  and 
introduced  to  the  main 
geological  regions  of 
Canada,  and  some  of  their 
most  interesting  species, 
especially  mammals.  A  final 
chapter  discusses 
conservation  from  a 
Canadian  perspective,  and 
(as  might  be  expected  from 
Livingston)  gives  us 
philosophy  as  well  as  facts, 
and  some  hope  with  a  profile 
of  the  white  pelican,  the  first 
species  to  be  removed  from 
the  Canadian  endangered 
list.  There  is  a  short 
reference  list,  but  alas,  no 
index. 

The  Natural  History  of 
Canada  has  about  180 
photographs,  and  there  are 
also  more  maps,  and  many 
paintings  and  marginal 
sketches,  so  that  many  more 
scenes  and  species  are 
illustrated.  The  numerous 
aerial  photos  give  a  strong 
overview  of  the  landscape. 


The  small  page  size  and 
different  design  approach 
make  the  pictures  less 
dominant,  though,  and  the 
matte  paper  provides  poorer 
quality  reproduction. 
Although  some,  such  as  the 
wrestling  fox  cubs,  and  a 
wallow  of  walruses,  are  very 
fine,  many  show  the  subject 
from  a  distance,  and  there  is 
overall  less  visual  impact. 

In  the  preface,  Lawrence 
warns  the  reader  to  expect 
some  simplification  and 
anthropomorphism,  but  these 
are  not  extensive  enough  to 
mar  the  text,  which  is 
personal  and  chatty.  Lively 
stories  like  the  discovery  of  a 
fossil  lemming,  or  the  only 
explanation  1  have  seen  of 
why  wasps  are  attracted  to 
people,  make  for  interesting 
reading.  Unfortunately  there 
are  also  serious  errors  ever) 
few  pages.  For  samples, 
consider  the  "Selkirk 
Mountains  of  Alberta",  the 
startling  news  that  black 
bears  are  "still  to  be  found 
on  the  prairies",  and  that  the 
last  ice  age  started  100 
million  years  ago.  The  too- 
brief  reference  list  mentions 
few  western  works,  but  an 
index  greatly  increases  the 
usefulness  of  the  text. 

The  west  often  complains 
of  neglect,  but  cannot 
complain  about  the  treatment 
in  these  two  books,  which 
both  devote  roughly  half  the 
text  to  western  nature. 
( 'anada  has  a  single  chapter 
on  east  and  west  shorelines. 


which  makes  it  difficult  to 
work  out  which  information 
applies  to  the  west  coast. 
However,  information  is  up 
to  date  with  news  of  the 
Edmonton  tornado,  and 
reintroduction  of  the  swift 
fox.  However,  there  are  a  few 
suggestions  that  the  western 
story  is  not  as  well  known  as 
others  —  danger  from  bears 
is  much  more  serious  in  the 
western  mountain  parks  than 
suggested  here,  and  southern 
Alberta  naturalists  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the 
cinnamon  teal  is  a  bird  "you 
will  not  ordinarily  see  on  the 
prairies".  Natural  History 
has  some  surprising 
omissions  of  western  species, 
with  only  a  picture  of  the 
gray  jay.  and  no  (indexed) 
mention  of  the  burrowing 
owl  or  cinnamon  teal. 

To  sum  up.  The  Natural 
History  of  Canada  is  less 
expensive,  more  detailed  and 
accessible,  but  has  enough 
errors  to  mar  the  value  of  the 
text.  Canada  -  A  Natural 
History  has  better  photos,  a 
less  detailed  but  very 
readable  text,  and  no  index. 
Anyone  at  all  interested  in 
the  natural  history  of  Canada 
should  have  at  least  one  of 
these  on  the  shelf;  many 
readers  will  not  be  satisfied 
u  ithout  both. 


David  Spalding,  an  Edmonton 
freelance  writer  and  heritage 
consultant,  is  vice-president  of 
Kanata  Heritage  Research  & 
Presentation  Corporation. 
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If  undelivered,  return  to: 

Environment  Views 
Alberta  Environment 
9820-  106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K2J6 


Continued  from  page  5 


ENVIRONME 
U    P    D    A  T 

Dinosaurs  and 
Distant  Drums 

A  new  conservation 
strategy  discussion  paper 
entitled  Dinosaurs  and 
Distant  Drums  —  The  Future 
for  Alberta's  Heritage 
Resources  is  available  from 
the  Environment  Council. 

The  paper  discusses  the 
cultural  resources  and 
management  system  that  is 
presently  in  place  and  how  to 
introduce  the  idea  of 
sustainability. 

For  a  copy  of  the  paper, 
contact  the  Environment 
Council  of  Alberta,  8th 
Floor,  Weber  Centre,  5555 
Calgary  Trail,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  T6H  5P9,  Telephone 
427-5792. 

Videos  Aid 

in  Environmental 

Education 

In  the  latest  issue  of 
Update,  the  newsletter  of  the 
Friends  of  Environmental 
Education  Society  of 
Alberta,  there's  a  review  of 
video  programming  of 
interest  to  environmental 
educators  —  and  others  —  in 
Alberta.  Among  those 
mentioned  is  The  Harmony 
Puzzle,  one  of  several 
environmental  education 
videos  produced  by 
ACCESS.  Co-produced  by 
Environment  Canada  for 
Grades  5-7,  it  demonstrates 
to  students  the  links  between 


1ST 
E 

the  environment,  lifestyle 
and  the  economy 
(Environment  Canada 
468-8008;  ACCESS  Calgary 
256-1100). 

Water  in  Alberta:  The 
Living  Flow  was  co- 
produced  by  ACCESS  and 
Alberta  Environment  to 
explain  the  importance  of 
Alberta's  water  systems. 
(ACCESS  Edmonton 
451-7272,  ACCESS  Calgary 
256-1100;  Alberta 
Environment  education 
branch  427-6310). 

Our  Throwaway  Society  is 
a  production  of  the  Alberta 
Special  Waste  Management 
Corporation  which  deals 
with  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  in  industry 
as  well  as  at  the  household 
level  (Edmonton  422-5029; 
outside  1-800-272-8873). 

For  copies  of  Update,  or  to 
be  placed  on  the  mailing  list, 
contact  Debbie  Pooley, 
426-4191. 

CPANS 

General  Meeting 

The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Canadian 
prairie  and  northern  section 
of  the  Air  and  Waste 
Management  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Edmonton 
Convention  Centre,  May 


17-18.  The  topic  will  be 
Expert  Computer  Systems 
for  Environmental 
Management  and 
Government  Affairs: 
an  Alberta  Spotlight. 

For  further  information 
contact  Cam  Edwards,  P.O. 
Box  106-21,  10025  Jasper 
Avenue,  Edmonton  T5J  3S2. 

Rivers  Conference 

A  major  conference  on  rivers 
will  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Calgary  May  11,12  and  1 3, 
1989.  Entitled  Flowing  to 
the  Future,  the  conference 
will  examine  the  economic 
value,  ecological  complexity, 
cultural  importance  and 
recreational  use  of  Alberta's 
rivers.  The  conference  theme, 
"A  river  is  more  than  just 
water",  reflects  a  growing 
awareness  in  Canada  that 
river  management  decisions 
are  not  the  same  as  water 
management  decisions,  and 
that  water  management 
decisions  can  have  major 
impacts  on  the  health  and 
value  of  free-flowing  rivers. 

A  major  feature  of  the 
conference  will  be  a  river-by- 
river  review  of  the  state  of 
rivers  and  streams  in  the 
province.  For  more 
information  contact  Kevin 
Van  Tighem  in  Jasper  at  852- 
5 1 53  or  Dr.  Tim  Pyrch  at  the 
University  of  Calgary, 
220-6752.' 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of  province-wide  interest 
you'd  like  to  contribute  to  Environment  Update,  please 
send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  address  on  the  Contents  page. 
The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit  the  items. 


to  be  the  largest  ever,  thanks 
to  the  support  received  from 
a  large  number  of  Alberta 
municipalities,  the  provincial 
government  and  industry. 

Doing  your  part  could 
mean  cleaning  up  the 
garbage  around  a  local  lake 
or  along  a  riverbank  or 
hiking  trail.  You  could 
plant  a  flower  bed  and 
maintain  it,  clear 
accumulated  litter,  remove 
graffiti,  paint  a  fence,  clean 
a  monument,  or  plant  trees 
where  they  are  needed.  Plan 
a  display.  Arrange  a 
competition  or  a  litter  clean- 
up campaign. 

Getting  young  people  to 
appreciate  and  take  an 
interest  in  their  environment 
is  an  important  focus  of 
Pitch-In  Week.  Teachers  and 
youth  leaders  are  asked  to 
participate  by  developing 
suitable  projects  for  their 
school  or  group.  Pitch-In  co- 
ordinators have  a  multitude, 
of  project  suggestions 

To  obtain  free  garbage 
bags  and  additional 
information,  contact  Pitch-In 
at  45,  9912  -  106th  Street. 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  T5K  1C5 
or  telephone  429-0517  before 
March  31. 

Pitch-In  is  sponsored  by 
Outdoors  Unlittered  in  co- 
operation with  Alberta 
Environment,  Husky  Oil 
Ltd.,  Novacor  Chemicals 
Ltd.,  NOVA  Corporation  of 
Alberta,  local  municipalities 
and  the  Recreation,  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Foundation. 
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